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PREFACE. 


Several tioiea duriag my long residence in Hong Kong I endeavoured 
tore^ through the*NarnitiveofF§-hicn;' hut though interested mth the 
graphic details of much of the work, Its columns bristled so constantlx— 
DOW with his phonetic representations of Sanskrit words, and now with 
his substitution for them of their meanings in Chinese characters, and I 
^.moreover, so much occupied with my own apedal Uboure on the 
Confudan Classics, that my success was far from satisfactoiy, When 
Dr, Eitel’s * Handbook for the Student of Chinese Buddhism* appeared 
m 1870, the difficulty occasioned by the Sanskrit words and names was 
removed, but the other difficulty remained; and I was not able to look 
into the book again for several years. Nor had 1 much inducement to 
do so in the ^o copies of it which I had been able to procure, on poor 
paper, and printed from Mocks badly cut at first, and so worn with use 

as to yield books the reverse of attractive in thdr appeaiance to the 
student 

In the meanrime 1 kept studying the subject of Buddhism from 
ranous sm^es • and in 187S began to lecture, here in Oxford, on the 
Travds mth my Davis Chinese scholar, who was at the same time Bodcn 
Sansknt schoUr. As we went on, I wrote out a translation in English 
for my own satisfaction of nearly half the narrative. In the brginning 
of bst year I made Fi-hien again the subject of lecture, wrote out a 
second translation, independent of the former, and puriied on till I had 
completed the whole. 

The want of a good and dear text had been supplied by my friend, 

* a, a 
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Mr. Bimyiu Nanjio^ who scot to me from Japan a copy, the text of 
which is appended to the translation and notes, and of the nature of 
which some account is given in the Introduction (page 4), and towards 
the end of this Preiace, 

The present w-ork consists of three parts: the Translation of FA-hien’s 
Narrative of his Travels j copious Notes; and the Chinese Text of my 
copy from Japan. 

It is for the Translation that I hold myself more especially respon¬ 
sible. Portions of it were written out three timea. and the whole of it 
twice. While preparing my own veision I made frequent reference to 
previous translations :—those of M. Abel Rtltnusa^ ‘Revo, compldtd, et 
augment^ d’dclaircissements nouveaux par MM. Klaproth et Landresse^ 
(Paris, 183^)! of the Rev. Samuel Beal (X.rOndon, iSdp), and his revision of 
it, prefixed to his ‘Buddhist Records of the Western World ’ (Trubner'a 
Oriental Series, 1884); and of Mr. Heibert A. of H.M.’s Consular 
Service in China (1877), To th^ I have to add a series of articles on 
‘ Fa-hsien and his English Translators^' by Mr. T. Watters, British 
Consul at f-Chang (China Review, 1879^ 18S0). Tho^ articles are 
of the highest value, displaying accuracy of Chinese scholarship and an 
extensive knowledge of Buddhism. I have regretted that Mr. Watters, 
while reviewing others, did not himself write out and publish a version 
of the whole of F 4 -hien’s narrative. If he had done so, I should pro¬ 
bably have thought that, on the whole, nothing more remained to be 
done for the distinguished Chinese pilgrim in the way of translation, 
Mr. Watters bad to judge of the comparative merits of the versions of 
Beal and GUes, and pronounce on the many points of contention between 
them. I have endeavoured to eschew those matters, and have sddom 
made remarks of a critical nature in defence of rendciings of my own. 

The Chinese narrative nma on without any break. It was Klaproth 
who divided R^Jmusat’s translation into forty chapters. The division 
is helpful to the reader, and I have followed it excepting in three or 
four instances. In the reprinted Chinese text the chapters are separated 
by a circle (OJ in tbe column- 

In transliterstiogf the names of Chinese charaetena I have generally 
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followed the spelling of Morrison rather than the Pekinese, which is 
now in vogue. We cannot tdl exactly what the pronimciation of them 
was, about fifteen hundred years ago, in the time of F 4 -hien ; but the 
southern mandarin must be a shade nearer to it than that of Peking at 
the present day. In transliterating the Indian names I have for the 
most part followed Dr. Eitel, with such modification as seemed good 
and in harmony with growing usage. 

For the Notes I can do little more than dauu the merit of selection and 
condensation. My first object in them was to explain what in the text 
required explanation to an Englkh reader. AH Chinese texts;, and 
Buddhist texts especially, are new to foreign students. One has to do 
for them what many hundreds of the ablest scholars in Europe have 
done for the Greek and Latin Classics during several hundred years, 
what the thousands of critics and commentators have been doing for our 
Sacred Scriptures for nearly eighteen centuries. There are few pre¬ 
decessors in the field of Chinese literature into whose labours translators 
of the present centmy can enter. This will be received, 1 hope, as a 
sufficient apology for the minuteness and length of some of the notes. 
A second object in them was to teach myself first, and then 
others, something of the history and doctrines of Buddhism, I have 
thought that they might be learned better in connexion with a lively 
narrative like that of F&-hien than by reading didactic descriptions and 
argumentative books. Such has been my own experience. The books 
which r have consulted for these notes have been many, besides Chinese 
works. My prindpal help has been the full and masterly handbook of 
Eitel, mentioned aJready, and often referred to as E. H. Spence Hardy’s 
* Eastern Monachism' (E. M.J and ‘Manual of Buddhism ’ (M. B.) have 
been constantly in hand as well as Rhys Davids’ Buddhism, published by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, his Hibbert Lectures, and 
hia Buddhist Suttas in the Sacred Books of the East, and other writings. 

1 need not motion other authorities, having endeavoured always to 
specify them where I make use of them. My proximity and access to 
the Bodleiao Library and the Indian Institute have been of great 
advantage. 
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I may be allowed to say that, so far aa my own atudy of it baa gojiCj 
r think there are many things in the vast field of Buddhistic literature 
which still require to be carefully handled. How far, for instance, are 
we entitled to regard the present SQtras as genuine and sufficiently 
accurate copies of those which were accepted by the Councils before our 
Christian era? Can anything be done to trace the rise of the legends 
and marvels of SSkyamuiti’s history, which were current so early (as it 
seems to us) as the time of Fi-hien, and which startle us so frequently 
by similarities between them and narratives in our Gospels ? Dr. Her¬ 
mann Oldenbeig, certainly a great authority on Buddhistic subjects, 
says that * a biography of Buddha has not come down to us from asdent 
times, from the age of the FAli texts; and, we can safely say, no such 
biography existed then’ (* Buddha—His Life, His Doctrine, His Order,’ 
as translated by p. 7 ^ 1 }* He has also (in the same work, pp. qq, 
4j6, 417) come to the conclusion that the hitherto unchallenged tradition 
that the Buddha was ‘ a king's son' must be given up. The name^ 
* king^s son * (in Chinese always used of the Buddha, certainly 

requires to be understood in tte highest sense. I am content myself to 
wait for further information on these and other points, as the result of 
prolonged and careful research. 

Dr. Rhya Davids has kindly read the proofs of the Translation and 
Notes, and I most cordially thank him for domg so, for his many 
valuable corrections in the Notes, and for other suggestions which I have 
received from him. I may not always think on varioirs points exactly 
as he does, but I am not more forward than he Is to say with Horace,— 

* NuUtus addlctuE jurare in verba magfislri.’ 

I have referred above, and also in the Introduction, to the Corean 
text of Fd-hien’s narrative, which I received from Mr. Nanjio- It is 
on the whole so much superior to the better-known texts, that I deter¬ 
mined to attempt to reproduce it at the end of the little volume, » 
far as our resources here in Oxford would permit. To do so has not 
been an easy task. The two fonts of Chinese types in the Clarendon 
Press were prepared primarily for printing the translation of our Sacred 
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Scriptures, and then extended so as to be available for printing also the 
ConTucian Classics; but a Buddhist work necessaril/ requires many 
types not found in them, while many other characters in the Corean 
recension are peculiar in their forms, and some are what Chinese diction¬ 
aries denominate ' vulgar/ That we have succeeded so well as we have 
done is owing chiefly to the mtclligcflce, ingenuity, and uotiriag atten¬ 
tion of Mr. J. C. Pembrey, the Oriental Reader, 

The pictures that have been introduced were taken from a superb 
edition of a History of Buddha, republished recently at Hang-ch&u in 
Cheh-kiang, and profusely Ulustcated in the best style of Chinese art. 
I am indebted for the use of it to the Rev. J. H. Sedgwick, University 
Chinese Scholar. 


JAMES LEGGE. 

OxFoan; 

Jun^ | 884 . 
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INTRODUCTION, 


LIFE OF FA-HIEN * GENUINENESS AND INTEGEITV OF THE TEXT OF 
HIS NARRATIVE ; NUMBER OF THE ADHERENTS OF BUDDHISM- 

NoBiLttg of great importance is known about FA-hien in addition 
to what may be gathered from his own record of his travels. I have 
read the accounts of him in the * Memoirs of Eminent Monksi Com¬ 
piled in A-D* 519, and a later work^ the ^Memoirs of Marvellous 
Monks/ by the third emperor of the Ming dynasty (a.d. 1403-14:14), 
which, however* is nearly all borrowed from the others and all in 
them that has an appearance of vensimilitudc can be brought within 
brief compass. 

His surname, they tell us^ was Kung \ an d be was a native of Wh- 
yang* in P'ing-3rang** which is sliU the name of a large department in 
Shan-hsL He had three brothers older than himself i but when they 
all died before shedding their first teeth* his father devoted Mm to the 
service of the Buddhist society, and had him entered as a ^r^maneraj 
still keeping him at home in the family- The little fellow fell danger¬ 
ously Ul, and the father sent him to the monasteiy, where he soon got 
well and refnsed to return to his parents. 

When he was ten years old, his father died; and an unde, considering 
the widowed solitariness and helplessness of the mother^ urged him to 
renounce the monastic life, and return to her, but the boy replied 1 * 1 did 
not quit the family in compliance with my father^s wishes, but because 
I wished to be far from the dust and vulgar ways of Kfc, This is why 
I choose monkhood/ The uncle approved of his words and gave over 
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uiEing him. When his mother also died, it appeared how great had 
been the affection for her of hia fine nature; but after her burial he 
returned to the monastery. 

On one occasion he'was cutting rice with a score or two of his feUow- 
disciples, when some hungry thieves came upon them to take away their 
grain by force. The other ^rdmaneras aU fled, but our young hero 
stood his ground, and said to the thieves, ‘ If yon must have the grain, 
take what you please. But. Sits, it was your former neglect of chanty 
which brought you to your praent state of destitution; and now, 
again, you wish to rob others. I am afraid that in the coming ages 
you will have still greater poverty and distressI am sorry for you 
beforehand.' With these words he followed his companions to the 
monastery, while the thieves left the grain and went away. aU the 
monks, of whom there were several hundred, doing homage to his 
conduct and courage. 

When he had finished his noviciate and taken on him the obligations 
of the full Buddhist orders, bis earnest courage, dear inteUigence, and 
strict regulation of his demeanour were conspicuous; and soon after, he 
undertook his journey to India m search of complete copies of the 
Vinaya-pitaka, What follows this is merely an account of his 
travels in India and return to China by sea, condensed from his own 
narrative, with the addition of some marvellous inpdents that happened 
to him, on his visit to the Vulture Peak near R4j agriha. 

It is aid in the cud that after his return to China, he went to the capital 
(evidently Nanking), and thcrci along with the Indian ^rama^ Buddba- 
bhadra, executed translAtlons of some of the works which he had 
obtained in India; and that before he had done ail that he wsbed to 
do in this way, he removi^ to King-chow' (in the present Hoo-pih), 
and died in the monastery of Sin, at the age of eighty-dght, to the 
great sorrow of all who knew him. It is added that there is another 
Urger work giving an account of his traveb in various countries. 

Such is all the information given about our author, beyond what he 
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has himself told us. Fa-hicn was bis clerical name, and means ‘ lU^j 
trious in the Law,’ or ‘ Illustrious master of the Law,’ The Shi 
often precedes it is an abbreviation of the name of Buddha as SAkya-* 
muni, ’the l^kya, mighty in Love, dwelling in Seduaon and Sil«ce, 
and may be taken as equivalent to Buddhist. He is sometimes sai to 
have belonged to 'the eastern Tsin dynast/’ (a.d. 317-419). and some¬ 
times to' the Sung,’ that is,the Sung dynasty of the House of Lift (A.D. 
4a<^478). If he became a full monk at the age of twenty, and ^ 
India when he was twenty-five, his long life may have been divided 

pretty equally between the two dynasties^ ^ 

n. If there were ever another and Urger account of F 4 -hiens travels 
than the narrative of which a translation is now given, it has long ceased 

to he in existence. ^ 

In the Catalogue of the imperial library of the Suy dynasty (a.d. 5 " 9 - 
the name F4-Mcn occurs font times. Towards the end of the iart 
section of it (page aa), after a reference to bis travelii, bh la^urs m 
translation at Kin-ling (another name for Nanking}, in ooajunctioii with 
Buddha-bhadra, are described. In the second section, page 15. " 0 ® 

*A Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms with a note, saying that it 
was the work of ‘the Siamapa, Fa-bien;’ and again, on page we 
have ‘ Narrative of FA-hien in two Books,’ and ‘ Narrative of FA-hicns 
Travels in one Book.’ But all these three entries may possibly belong 
to different copies of the same work, the first and the other two being 

in separate subdivisions of the Catalogue. 

In the two Chinese copies of the narrative in my possession the 
title is ' Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms.’ In the Japanese or Corcan 
recension subjoined to this translation, the title is twofold; firrt, ‘ Narrative 
of the Distinguished Monk, FA-hicn j’ and then, more atlargr^' Inmdrmts 
of Tiavels in India, by the 6iama^ia of the Eastern Tsin, FA-hieo, 
recorded by himself,' 

There b stni earUer attestation of the existence of our little work than 
the Suy Catalogue. The Catalogu e Raisonni of the imperial library 
of the present dynasty (chap. 71) mentions two quotations from it by 
Lc Tflo-yiien, a geographical writer of the dynasty of the Northern Wd 

b a 
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(a.D p 336 - 5 S 4 )^ one of them coiiuinmg S9 chaiacters, and the other 276; 
both of them given as from the ‘Narrative of F 4 -hiea.* 

In all catalogues subsequent to that of Suy ouf work appears. 
The evidence for its authenticity and genuineness is aU that could 
be required. It i$ dear to myself that the 'Record of Buddhistic 
Kingdoms* and the ‘Narrative of hb Travels by FA-hiea* were desig¬ 
nations of one and the same work, and that it is doubtful whether any 
larger w'ork on the same subject was ever cntreiit. With regard to 
the text subjobed to my translation, it ^vas publbhed in Japan in 
1779^ The editor had before him four recensions of the narrative; 
those of the Sung and Ming dynasties, with appendbccs on the names of 
certain characters in them ; that of Japan; and that of Corea. He wisely 
adopted the Corean text, publbhed in accordance with a royal rescript 
in 1736, £0 far as I can make out; but the different readings of the other 
texts are all given in top-notes, instead of foot-notes as with ns, this 
being one of the points in which customs in the east and west go by 
contraries. Very occasionally, the editor indicates by a single character^ 
equivalent to ‘ right * or ‘ wrong/ which leading in his opinion is £0 be 
preferred. In the notes to the present republication of the Corean 
text, S stands for Sung, M for Ming, and J for Japanese; R for right, 
and W for wrongr I have taken the trouble to give all the various 
readings (amounting to more than 300), partly as a curiosity and to 
make my text complete, and partly to show how, in the transcription of 
writings in whatever language, such variations are sure to occur, 

' maculae, quas ant inctirb fudit^ 

Aut htimana panuD cavit natura,* 

while on the whole they very shghtly affect the meaning of the document. 

The editors of the Catalogue Raisoun^ intimate their doubts of the 
good taste and reliability of all F^-hien's statements. It offends them 
that he should call central India the ^Middle Kingdom/ and China, 
w^hich to them w'as the true and only Middle Kingdom, but ‘a Border 
land/—it offends them as the vaunting language of a Buddhist writer, 
whereas the reader will see in the expressions only an Instance of what 
Fa-hicn catb his * simple straightforwardness/ 
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As &11 instance of his unreliability they refer to his account of the 
Buddhism of Khoten, whereas it is well Icnown, they say, that the 
Khoteners from ancient times till now have been Mohammedans j — as 
if they could have been so 170 years before Mohammed was born, and 
222 years before the year of the Hegira! And this is criticism in China. 
The Catalc^c was ordered by the K'icn'lung emperor in 1722. 
Between three and four hundred of the ‘Great Scholars* of the empire 
were engaged on it in various departments, and thus egr^ously igno¬ 
rant did they show themselves of all beyond the limits of their own 
country, and even of the literature of that country itself. 

Much of what Fd-hiea tells his readers of Buddhist miracles and 
legends is indeed unreliable and grotesque j but we have from him the 
truth as to what he saw and heard- 

5. In concluding this introduction 1 wish to call attention to some 
estimates of the number of Buddhists in the world which have become 
current, believing, as I do, that the smallest of them is much above what 
is correct. 

i. In a note on the first page of his work on the Bhilsa Topes (1854)1 
General Cunningham says : ‘The Christiaos nufnber about 270millions; 
the Buddhists about 222 millions, who are distributed as follows : — China 
170 millions, Japan 25, Anam 14, Siam 31 Ava 8, Nepdl t,aDd Ceylon .1 j 
total, 222 millions,' 

u. In bis article on M. J. Barthdlemy Saint Hilaire’s ‘Lc Bouddha et 
sa Religion/ republished in his ' Chips from a German Workshop,' vol. i. 
(1868), Professor Max Miiller (p. 315) says, ‘The young prince became 
the founder of a religion which, after more than two thousand years, is., 
still professed by 455 millions of human beings/ and he appends the 
following note: ‘Though truth is not settled by majorities, it would be 
iutcresting to know which religion counts at the present moment the 
largest numbers of believers. Beighaus, in his “ Physical Atlas,” gives the 
following division of the human race according to religion: —Buddhists 
31,2 per cent, Christians 30.7, Mohammedans 15.71 Brahmanists 134* 
Heathens 8,7, and Jews 0.3/' As Beighaus does not distinguish the 
Buddhists in China from the followers of Confucius and Laotse, the first 
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place on the scale belongs really to Christtanlty. It is diJScult m 
China to say to what religion a man belongs, as the same person may 
profess two or three. The emperor hi mself, after sacrificing according to 
the ritual of Confucius, visits a Tao-ss 4 temple, and afterwards bows 
before an image of Fo in a Buddhist chapel- (" Melanges Asiatiques 
de St. P^tersboutg," vol- ii, p- 374*)' 

iii- Both these estimates are exceeded by Dr. T. W. Khys Davids 
(intiinating also the uncertainty of the statements, and that numbers are 
no evidence of truth) in the introduction to his * hlanual of Buddhism.' 
The Buddhists there appear as amounting in ail to 5 ^ millions:— 
30 miUiojis of Southern Buddhists, in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Anam, 
and India (Jains); and 470 millions of Kiorthem Buddhists^ of whom 
nearly 33 miUions are assigned to Japan, and 414,686,974 to the 
eighteen provinces of China proper. Accordii^ to him, Christians 
amount to about 36 per cent of mankind, Hindus to about 13, 
Mohammedans to about lal, Buddhists to about 40, and Jews to 
about 

In regard to all these estimates, it will be observed that the immense 
numbers assigned to Buddhism are made out by the multitude of 
Chinese with which it is credited. Subtract Cunningham’s 170 millions 
of Chinese from his total of 333 , and there remaius only 5 ^ millions of 
Buddhists. Subtract Davids’ (say) 414^ millions of Chinese from his 
4otal of 500^ and there remain only 85^ millions for Buddhism. Of the 
numbers asrigned to other countries, as weU as of their whole populations^ 
I am in considerable doubt, excepting in the cases of Ceylon and India; 
but the greatness of the estimates turns upon the immense multitudes 
said to be in China. I do not know what total populatioa Cunningham 
allowed for that country, nor on what principle he allotted i7o>milUoas of 
it to Buddhism perhaps he halved his esrimate of the whole, whereas 
Berghaus and Davids allotted to it the highest estunates that have been 
given of the people 

But we have no certain infonoation of the populatioa of China. At 
an interview with the former Cbbese ambassador, Kwo Sung-t^o, In 
Paris, in 1878 ,1 begged him to write out for me the amount; with the 
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authority for it| and he assured me that it could not be done« I have 
read probably almost eveiythLog that has been published on the subject, 
and endeavoured by methods of my own to amve at a sattsfactoiy 
conclusion;—without reaching a result whidi I can venture to lay before 
the public. My impression has been that 400 millions is hardly an 
exaggeration. 

But supporing that we bad reliable returns of the whole population, 
bow shall we proceed to apportion that among Confucianists, T&oists, 
^nri Buddhists ? Confucianism is the ortliodoxy of China. The common 
for it is Jfi Chi do, ‘the Ekictrines held by the Learned Class/ 
entrance into the circle of which is, with a ftw insignificant exceptions, 
open to all the people. The mass of them and the masses vmdei their 
influence are preponderatlngly Confucian; and in the observance of 
ancestral worship, the most remarkable feature of tb^ religion proper 
of fhlna from the earliest times, of which Confucius was not the author 
but the prophet, an overwhelming majority are regular and asriduous. 

Among ‘the strange principles’ which the emperor of the K'ang-hsi 
period, in one of his famous Sixteen Precepts, exhorted his people to 
* discountenance and put away, in order to exalt the correct doctrine,’ 
Buddhism and TAoism were both included. If, as stated in the note 
quoted from Professor Miiller, the emperor countenances both the 
TAoIst worship and the Buddhist, he docs so for reasons of state to 
especially his Buddhistic subjects in Thibet and Mongolia, and 
not to offend the many whose superstitious fancies incline to TAoism. 

When 1 went out and in as a missionary among the Chinese people for 
about thirty years, it sometimes occurred to me that only the inmates of 
their monasteries and the reduses of both systems should be enumerated 
as BuddhUts and TAoists } but I was in the end constrained to widen that 
judgment, and to admit a considerable following of both among the 
people, who have ndther received the tonsure nor assumed the yellow 
top. Dr. Eiteljin concluding his discussion of thb point in his ‘ Lectitre 
on Buddhism, an Event in History,’ says; ‘It is not too much to say 
that most Chinese are therjreticalJy Confudanists, but emotionally 
Buddhists or TAoists, But fairness requires us to add that, though the 
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maTpS of th€ people are more or less inJlueaccd by Buddhist doctrines^ 
yet the people* as a whole, have no respeet for the Buddhist church, 
and habitually sneer at Buddhist priestSH’* For the * most* in the former 
of these two sentences I would substitute ‘nearly all j' and between 
my friend's ‘but* and ‘emotionally^ 1 would [ntroduce *many are/ and 
would not care to contest his conciusioji farther. It does seem to me 
preposterous to credit Buddhism with the whole of the vast popuktion 
of China^ the great majority of whom are Confucianists. My own 
opinion is, that its adherents are not so many as those even of 
Mohammedanism^ and that instead of being the most numerous of 
the religions (so called) of the world, it is only entitled to occupy the 
fifth place^ ranking below Christianity, Confucianism, Brahmanism, and 
Mohammedanism, and followed, some distance off, by TSoism* To 
make a table of per-centages of mankind, and assign to each ^tem its 
proportion, is to seem to be wise where we are deplorably ignorant [ and* 
moreover^ if our means of information were much better thnn they are* 
our figure would merely show the outward adherence^ A fractional 
per-centage might tell more for one system than a very large integral 
one for another^ 
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CHAPTER L 

FROM CtfANG^AN TO THE SANDY DESERT. 

FA* *hiek had been living in Ch'ang-gan ** Deploring the mutilated 
and imperfect state of the coUection of the Books of Disciplme^ in the 
second year of the period Hw^tng-che, being the Kc-h 4 e year of th e 
cycle*, he entered into an engagement with Hwuy-kiogj Tio-chin gs 


^ Ch^aDg-gan is stM the name of the principal district (and its ciiy) in the 
department of Se-gan^ Shen-se. It had been the capital of the ftrai empire 
of Han (n.c. 24), aa it snbsequenUy Vpas that of Suy (a-dl 

The empire of the eastern Tsin, toward the dose of which F^-hien lived^ bad 
lit capita] at or near Nan-king, and Ch'ang-gan was the capital of the prmcipal of 
ihe three T^in kingdoma, which^ with many other minor ones, maintained a semi- 
independence of Tan, their mlem sometunca efven assnmfng the title of emperor. 

* The period Hwing-ohe embraced from A.a 3^9 to 4t4/beiiig the greater 
portion of the rdgn of Y 4 o Hing of the ARer Ts'in, a powerful prince. He 
adopted Hwibig<che for the style of his reign in 399, and the cydical name 
of that year was Kfeg-tsie. It ift not possible at this distance of time to explain, 
If it could be explained, how Fi-hkn came to say that Ke-Me was the 
second year of the period. It seems most reasonable to suppesse that he set 
out on his pOgrimage in 399, the cycle name of which was Ke-hSe, as 
the second year, instead of — the Erst, might ea^y creep into the text. In the 
‘ Memoirs of Eminent Monks^ it is said that oar itulhor started in the third year 
of the period Ltmg-gan of the eastern Tski^ which was a.i>. 399. 

C 
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Hwuy-ymg, and Hwuy’-wd^, that they should go to India and s«k for 
the DUdplinaiy Rules* *. 

After starting from Ch'ang-gan, they passed through Lung*, and 
to the kingdom of K'een-kwei*, where they stopped for the 
summer retreat*. When that was over, they went forward to the 
kingdom of Now-t'an*. crossed the mountain ofYang-low, and reached 

* These, like Fa-hien itself, are all what we might call ‘clerical’ name*, 
appellations given to die parties as monks or firaraapas. 

* The Buddhist tripitaka or canon consists of three collections, containing, 

according to Eitd (p. 150), 'doctrinal apborisma (or statements, pui^rting 
to be from Buddha himself); works on discipline; and works on metaphysic^— 
called shtra, vinaya, and abhidkarma; in Chinese, king (^)i 

and lun (|^), or teats, laws or rules, and discussions. Dr. Rhys Davids 
objects to the designation of 'metaphysics' as used of the abhidharma works, 
saying that ' they bear much more the relation to “ dhaima “ which “ by-law 
bears to "law” than ihal which “metaphysics" bears to " physics'” (Hibbert 
Lectures, p. 49), However this be. it was about the vinaya worts that 
F&-bien was chiefly concerned. He wanted a good code of the rales for 
the government of 'the Order ’in all its intemal and eilernal relations. 

* T tifig embraced the western part of Shen-se and the eastern part of 
Kan-sQh. The na.me remains in Lung Chow, in the extreme west of Shen-se. 

* K.'ecn-kwei was the second king of 'the IfVesteni Tsin. His family 

was of northern or barbarous origin, from the tribe of the Seen-pe, with the 
sniiiame of K'cih-fiih. The first king was Kwo-jin, and received his appoint¬ 
ment from the sovereign of the chief Ts'in kingdom in succeeded 

in gfifi by his brother, the K’een-kwci of the text, who was very prosperom in 398, 
and took the title of king of Ts'm. Fl-luen would find him at his capital, 
somewhere in the present department of Lan^how, Kan-siih. 

* kinder varshAs or varshfivasfina (Fih, vassa ^ Spence Hardy, vass), 
Eitel (p. 163) says:—‘One of the most ancient institutions of Buddhist 
discipline, lequLring all ecclesiastics to spend the rainy season in a monasteiy in 
devotional exercises. Chinese Buddhists naturally substituted the hot season for the 
laiuy (from the i6th day of the gth to the 15th day of the 9th Chinese month). 

* During the troubled period of the Tsln dynasty, there wer^five (usurping) 

Leang sovereignties In the western part of the empire name 

Leang remains in the departineni of Leang-chow in the northern part of Kan-sQh. 
The ‘southern Leang’ arose in 397 under a T'Ob-nUi Wil-k6, who was succeeded 
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Xht emporiam of Chang-yih^. There they found the coiuitry so much 
disturbed that travelliog oq the roads was impossible for them. Its 
kmg, however, was very attentive to thentj kept them (m his c:apital)p 
and acted the part of their dinapati* *. 

Here they met with Che-yeiit Hwuy-keen, Slog-shiOj PAo-yun, and 
Sing>king®; and in plrasant association with them, as botiod on the 
same journey with them^ves, they passed the suimncf retreat {of that 
year}^ together, resuming after it their travelling, and going on to Tim* 
hwang", (the chief town) in the frontier territory of defence extending for 
about 8o le from east to west, and about 40 from north to south. Their 
company, increased as it had been, halted there for some days more than a 
monthp after ivhich F^-hien and his four friends started first in the suite of 
an envoy ^ having separated (for a time) from P§o-yun and his associates* 


in 399 by a briQlher, Le-luh-koo; and be again by his bro±er, the Now-t'an of the 
text^ in 40a, who was not yet king therefore when FS-hien and his friends reached 
his capital. How he is represented as being so may be accounted for m vm-ous 
ways, of which It is not necessary to writei 

1 Chang-yfli is stiU the name of a district in Kan-chow departmentp Kan-stSh, 
It is a long way north and west from Lan-chow, and not far from the Great WalL 
Its king at ihEs time wa% probably, Twan-jeh of‘the northern Lcang/ 

■ Dina is the name for religious ebaritjr, the fim of the six p^ramitSs, 
or means of attaining to oirvina,- and a dinapati is ^ one who practises d^na 
and thereby cross^ (j ^) the sea of mUery/ It is given as ^ a tide of honour to 
all who sapport the cause of Buddhism by acts of chaiityp especially to founders 
and patrons of monasteries ;*—^ Eiieh p. 29. 

■ Of these pilgrims with their clerical uamesi the most distinguished was 
Pio-yunp who translated various Sanskrit works on his rettim from India, of which 
only one seems to be now existing^ He died in 449, See Nanjio's Catalogue 
of the Trlpitaka^ coL 41'J^ 

* This was the second summer since the pilgrims left Ch^ang-gan, We are 
now therefore, probably, in n, 40Q. 

* Tnu-hwang (lat. 39^40'* N*; Ion- 94” go' I.) is still the name of one of 
the tw'o districts constituting the department of Gan-se, the most western of the 
prefectures of Kan-suh * beyond the tenuinatioii of the Great Wall. 

* Who this envoy waSp and where he was goings we do not know. The text 
will not admit of any other tnansJation, 
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Le the prefect of Tun-hwangj had supplied them with the 

means of crossing the desert fbefore ti:sem)i ia which there are many 
evil demons and hot winds. (Travellers) who encounter them perish all 
to a man. There is not a bird to be seen in the air above, nor an animal 
on the ground below. Though you look all round most earnestly to 
find where you can cross^ you know not where to make your choice, 
the only mark and indication being the dry bones of the dead (left upon 
the sand)* *, 

CHAPTER IL 

ON TO SHEN-SHEN AND THENCE TO KHOTEK. 

After travelling for seventeen days, a distance we may calculate of 
about 1^00 le* (the pilgrims) reached the kingdom of Sben-sh^S a 


^ Le Hio was a native of Lung-se, a man of learning;, able and kindly in hh 
govemmenL He was appointed governor or prefect of Tun-hwang by the king 
of ' the northern Leang,^ in 400; and there he sustained bimsclT, becoming 
by and by ^duke of western Leang,^ till he died in 4x7. 

* 'The river of sand;/ the great desert of Kobi or Gobi; having various 
other names. It was a great task which the pDgrims had now before them,— 
to cross this djesert The name of * river' in the Chinese misleads the reader, 
and he thinks of the crossing it as of crossing a stream; but they had to traverse 
It from east to west In his ^Yocabukfy of Proper Names,* p. 23, Ur. Porter 
Smith says :—* It eiitends from the eastern (rontler of Mongolia, south-westward 
to the further frontier of Turkestan, to iritbin six miles of Ikht, the chief town 
of Khoten. It ihus comprises some twenty-three degrees of longitude in length, 
and from three lo ten degrees of biitude In breadtbj being about 2,100 miles in 
its greatest length. In some places it 13 arable. Some idea may be formed 
of the terror with which this ** Sea of Sand,” with its vast billows of shii^ng 
^sands, is regarded, from ihe Legend that in one of the storms 360 cides were 
all buried within the space of twenty-four boms." See also Giltnour'a 

* Among the Mongols,* chap. 5. 

* An account £3 given of the kingdom of Shea-$hen in the g 6 th of the 
Socks of the first Han dynasty^ down to its becoming a dependency nf 
China, about b-c^ So. The gtrater portion of that is now accessible to the 
English reader in a translation by ^ir. Wylie in tl>e 'Journal of the AnthropCH 
logical Institute/ August, iSBo, Mr* Wylie says:—'Although we may not 
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country rugged and hiily^p with a thin and barren soiL The clothes of 
the common people are coarse^ and like those worn In oar land of 
Han some wearing fdt and others coarse serge or doth of hair •—this 
w-as the only difference seen among them. The king profeased (our) 
LaW| and there might be in the country more than four thousand monks* * 


be able io idemify Shen-shcn with ceitainlyp yet we have sufficient indicadons 
to give an approrimate idea of itg position^ aa being soaih of and not far from 
lake Lob/ He then goes into an erb^ition of those indications^ which 1 need 
not transcribe. It sufficienl for us to know that the capital dtj was not far 
from Lob or Lop Nor, into which in IoOh 38* E. the Tarim flows. Fd-hkn 
estimated its distance to be 1500 le from Tim-hwang. He and his companions 
most have gone more than twenty-fi^'e miles a day to accomplish the journey 
in seventeen daysw 

* This ia the name which Fi-hien alwa)^ uses when he would speak of 
China, his native conntiy, as a whole^ calling it from the great dynasty which had 
ruled it^ flrst wid last, for between four and five ce&tunes. Occasionally, as we 
shall inuziediatdy see^ he speaks of * the territory of Ts'in or Ch'ln/ but intending 
thereby only the kingdom of Ts'inj, having its capital, as described in the fust note 
on the last chapter^ hi Ch''ang-gani 

* So 1 prefer to translate the diameter (sing) rather than by 'priests.^ 
Even in Christianityp beyond the priestly privflegc which belonp to all believers, 
1 ob)ec£ to the ministers of any denonunation or church calling themsdves or 
being called * priests;* and much more is the name Inapplicable to the Sramaim 
or bbikshiis of Buddhism which acknowledges no God in the universCj no soul 
b man, and has no services of sacrifice or prayer m its worship. The only 
difficulty in the use of ‘monks' is caused by the members of the sect in Japan 
which* since the middle of the fifteenth centur), has abolished the prohibition 
against marrying on the part of its ministers* and other prohibitions in diet and 
dress. Sing and sing-kefi represent the Sanskrit sahgha, which denoteg 
(E. H.p p- 117)1 first, an assembly of monks, or bhikshu sang ha, constituted 
by at least four members^ and empowered to bear confession, to grant absolution* 
to admit persons to holy ordersi &€*; secondly, the third constituent of the 
Buddhistic Triiuty, a deification of the coinmunio sanctorum^ or the Buddhist 
orderi. The name b used by our author of the monks coUectivtly or individMally 
as belonging to the class, and may be considered as Eynonymous with the name 
irama^ which will immediately claim our attention. 
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who were all students of the hJnayAna’, The common people of 
this and other kingdoms (in that region), as well as the ^ramans^ 
all practise the rules of India’, only that the latter do so more 
exactly, and the -former more loosely. So (the travellers) found it 
in all the kingdoms through which they went on their way from this 
to the west, only that each had its own peculiar barbarous speech * 
(The monks), however, who had (given up the worldly life) and 
quitted their famiJies, were all students of Indian books and the 
Indian language. Here they stayed for about a month, and then 
proceeded on their journey, fifteen days walking to the north-west 
bringing them to the country of Woo-e®. In this also there were more 


^ Meaning the 'small vehicle^ or conveyance.' There are in the 

triySna, or * ihiee different meam of salvation, ie. of conveyance across ihe 
aamsiTB, or sea of traposmigTatkin, to the shores of nirvitniL Afterwards 
the term was used to designate the differeut phases of devebpment through 
which the Buddhist dogma passed, known as the mahiySna, btnayftna, 
aud madhyaiuayftnsL’ 'The htnayftna is the amplest vehicle of salvation, 
corresponding to the first of the three degrees of saintship, Characteiistica 
of it are the preponderance of active moral asceticistu, and the a Trw nf e of 
fipecnktive mysticism and quieuam.' E H., pp. 151-a, 45, and 117. 

’ The name for India is here the same as in the former chapter and 
throiig|Knit the hook, ^T'een*chuh (^^ the chuh being pronounced, pro¬ 
bably, in Fd-hien's time as tuk. How the earliest name for India, Shin-iuk or 
Sonde, came to be changed into Thien-lufc, it would take too much 
space to esplaiiu 1 believe it was done by the Buddhists, wishing to give 
a good auspicioDs name to the fatherland of their taw, and calBng it ‘ the 
^v^y Tuk,’just as the MohammedaiM call Arabia ‘the Heavenly region' 

Chin* itself is called ‘the Celesta! ’ iJimy 

gr a Di an may in English take the place of ^ r a ma n a (Pdli, Samanaj in ChinEse, 

ShS-mln), the name Jbr Buddhist monks, as those who have separated themselves 
from (left) their famihes, and quieted their hearts from all iutrasion of desire and 
lust. ‘ U is employed, first, as a general name for ascetics of all deriominations, and, 
secondly, as a general designatioo<rfBuddhistic mouhs,' E. H., pp. 130, 131. 

^ Tsirtar-Ot Mongolian. 

• Woo-e has not bren ideutified. Watters {‘China Review,’ viii. 1 tg) says:^ 
‘We cannot he far wrong if we place it in Khaiaschar, or between that and 
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four tboussjod monks, all students of the hInaySna, T'hey were 
very strict iu their rul^ so that iramans from the territory of Ts'in* * were 
all unprepared for their regulations. F^-bien, through the management 
of Foo Kung-sun, mattre d’h6tellerie*, was able to remain (with his 
company in the monastery where they were received) for more than two 
months, and here they were rejoined by PJo-yun and hla friends*. {At 
the end of that time) the people of Woo-e neglected the duties of pro¬ 
priety and righteousness, and treated the strangers in so niggardly a 
manner that Che-yen, Hwuy-keen, and Hwuy-wei went back towards 
K4o-ch'ang*, hoping to obtain there the means of continuing their 
journey. F4-hieii and the rest, however, through the liberality of Foo 
Kung-sun, managed to go straight forward in a south-west direction. 
They found the country uninhabited as they went along. The di fficulties 


Katschi.' It must have been a counLry of considerable size to have so many 
monks in it 

^ This means in one sense China, but Fd-bkn, in his use of the name, was only 
thinking of the three TsHn states of which I have spoken in a previous note ; 
perhaps only of that from the capital of whidi he had himself set out. 

* This sentence altogether is diCcult to construe, and Mr. Watters, in the 

* China Review,' was the first to disentangle more than one knot in it. 1 am 
obliged to adopt the reading of ^ in the Chinese editions, instead of *c 

In the Corcan tat. It seems clear that only one person is spoken of as 
g ^jcring the travellers, and his name, as appears a few sentences farther on, vras 
Foo Kung-sun. The ff which immediately follows the smn^Foo (ij^, 
must be taken as the name of his oASce, corresponding, as the shows, to that 
of le mallre dTifitcllerie in a Roman Catholic abbey. 1 was once indebted 
myself to the kind help of such an officer at a monastery in Canton province. 
The Buddhistic for him is uddesita,=ovcrsecf. The Kung-aun that 
follows his Euniamo indicates that he was descended from Some feudal lord in 
the old times of the Chow dynasty. We know indeed of no ruling house which 
had the sumaaie of Foo, bw its adoption by the grandson of 1 ruler can be satis- 
factorily accounted for; and his posterity continued to caU themselves Kung-sim, 
duke or lord's grandson, and so retain the memoty of the rank of their ancestor. 

* Whom they had left behind them at T'uo-hwang. 

* The country of the Ouighurs, the district around the modem Turfan or 
Tangut. 
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which they encountered in crossing the streams and on their route, and 
the sufTcrings which they endured, were unparalleled In human experi- 
hut in the course of a inonth and five days they succeeded in 
reaching Yu-teco 


CHAPTER III. 

KHOTEN. PROCESSIONS OF lUAGES, THF KING’S NEW MONASTERY. 

Yu-teen is a-pleasant and pna^rous kingdom, with a numerous and 
flourishing population. The inhabitants all profess our Law, and join 
together in its religious music for thdr enjoyment * *. The monks amount 
to several myriads, most of whom are students of the mabSydnaA 
They all receive their food from the common store*. Throughout the 


’ Yu-teen la better known as Khoteu. Dr. P, Smith gives (p. ii) the fol¬ 
lowing description of it:—*A Urge district on the south-west of the desert of 
Gobi, embracing all the countiy south of Oksti and Yarkand, along the narthent 
base of the Kwun-lun raountaios, for more than 300 miles from east to west. 
The town of the same name, now called Ilchf, is in art extensive plain on the 
Khoten river, in lat. 37* N., and Ion. Bo* 35' E. After the Tungioi msunecdon 
against C^iiinese rule in i8ba, the AluTd HAji HabeebooUa was governor of 
Khoten, and held the oflke till be was murdered by Yaioob Beg, who became for 
a time the conqueror of all Chinese Tiikcstan. Khoten produces fine linen and 
cotton stuEs, jade omamenu^ ct^per, gram, and fruits.* The in Sanskrit is 
Kustana (E. H., p. 60). 

* This fondness for music among the Khotenera is mentioned by HsQaa 
Ch'wang and others. 

* Mahiydna; see note i on p. 14. It is a later form of the Buddhist doctrine, 
the second phase of its developineiiit coiresponding to the stale of a Bodhisattvi^ 
who, being able to transport himsrif and all mankind to nirvdtja, may be oompaied 
to a huge vehicle. See Davids on the 'Key-note of the “Great Vehicle/'' 
Hibbert Lectures, p, 354. 

* Fd'hien supplies sufficient information of how the common store or fanda of 
the monasteries were provided, farther on in chapters xvi and xxKix, as well as in 
other passages. As the point is important, I will give here, from Davids* fifth 
Hibbert Lecture {p, 178), some of the words of the d)ing Buddha, taken fiom 
'The Book of the Great Decease,' as illustrating the staleoient in this text:—'So 
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country the houses of the people stand apart Uke (separate) stars^ and 
each family has a small tope * * reared in front of its door^ The smallest 
of these may be twenty cubits high, or rather more They make (in 
the monaateries) rooms for monks from all quarters \ the use of which 
is given to travelling monks who may arrive^ and who are provided 
with whatever else they require. 

The lord of the country lodged FA-hien and the others comfortably^ 
and supplied their wants^ in a monastery® called Gomati®, of the 
mab&yAna school Attached to it there are three thousand monkSj who 


long as the brethrea shall persevere in kindness of action, speech^ and thought 
among the saints, both in public and private; so long as they shall divide without 
partiality, and share in common wiih tbe upright and holy^ all such things as they 
receive in accordance with the just provisions of the order, down even to the mere 
contents of a begging bowl; »... so long may the brethreD be expected not to 
dedinCf but to prosper/ 

^ The Chinese (t*ah; in Cantonese, t^ap), as used by FS-hien, is, no 
doubt, a phoneti^tion of the Sanskrit stftpa or Pill th 4 pa| and it is well in 
translating to use for the structures described by him the name of topes,—^made 
familiar by Cunningham and other Indian andquaiians. In tbe thirteenih chapter 
there is an account of one built under the superincendenoe of Buddha hijiisell 
* as a model for all lopes in future/ They were usually in the form of bell-shaped 
domes, and were solid, suimotinted by a long tapering piimide formed with a scries 
of rings, varying in number. But their form, I suppose, was ofieii varied; jusl as 
we have in China pagodas of different shapes. There are several topes now in 
the Indian Institute at Oxford, brought Worn Buddha Gi}% but the largest of them 
is much smaller than '^ihe smallest" of those of Khoten. They were intended 
chiedy to contain relics of Buddha and lamous masteia of hia Law; but what 
relics could there be in the Triratua topes of chapter xvi? 

* The meaning here is much disputed. Tbe author does not mean to say 
that the mouk's apartments were made * square/ but that the moniisteries were 
made with many guest^chambere or spare rooms. 

* The Sanskrit term for a monastery is used here,—Sanghlrima, ^gardens 
of the assembtyp' originally denoting only * the surrounding park^ but afforwaids 
transferred in t^ wbole of the premises' (R H., p. i iB). Gomadp the name of this 
mooasteryp means * rich in cows/ 
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are called to thdr meab by the sound of a bell. When they enter 
the refectory, their demeaHour is marked by a rarerent gravity,and thty 
take their seats in regular order, all maintaining a perfect ailence. No 
sound is heard from thar alms-bowb and other utensib- When any of 
these pure men^ require food, they are not allowed to call out (to the 
attendants) for it, but only make signs with their hands. 

Hwuy-king, Tio-ching, and Hwuy-tah set out in advance towards the 
country of K’eeh-ch ’4 * *j but Fa-hien and the others, wishing to see the 
procession of images, remained behind for three monthsi There are in 
this country four® great monasteries, not counting the smaller ones. 
Beginning on the first day of the fourth month, they sweep and water the 
streets inside the city, making a grand display in the lanes and byways. 
Over the city gate they pitch a large tent, grandly adorned in aU p<»- 
Bible ways, in which the king and queen, with their ladies brilliantly 
arrayed *, take up their residence {for the time). 

The monks of the Gomati monastery, being mahlLySna students, and 
held in greatest reverence by the king, took precedence of all the others 
in the procession. At a distance of three or four le from the dty, they 
made a four-wheeled image car, more than thirty cubits high, which looked 
like the great hali (of a monastery) moving along- The seven precious 
substances * were grandly displayed about it, with silken streamers and 


^ A denomination for the monks as vimala, ‘undeEled' or ‘pore. ^ 

T Tt?Vi^ it ‘the menials that attend on the monks/ but 1 have not met with it in 
that application. 

* K'eehrch'i has not been dearly idenlified. Rfmusat made it Cashmere; 
Klapioth, Iskardu; Beal makes it Kartchou; and Ktel, Khas'a,* an ancient tribe 
on the Paropanusna, the Kasioi of Ptolemy.' 1 think U was DuJak. or some well- 
known plaw in it Hwuy-tah, unless that name be an alias, appears here for 

first time, 

• Instead of 'four/ the CbiDCM copies of the teit haw *foort«iii but the 

Corean reading^ h, probably^ more correct 
- There may have b«a, as Gik® says, 'maids of honour^ but the character 

does not say sow i- j 

‘ The Sapta-rfttna. gold, saver, lapis laiuli, rock crystal, mhies, diamonds 
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r^nopitt all around* * The (chief ) image * stood lii the middle of 

the cafj with two Bodhisattvas ® in attendance on while devas ® were 
made to follow in waitiRg^ all brilliantly carved in gold and silverj^ and 
hanging in the air. When (the car) waa a hundred paces from the gate, 
the king put off bis crown of state, (Ranged bis dress for a fresh suit, and 
mth bare feet, carrying in hb hands flowers and incense, and with two 
rows of attending followers, went out at the gate to meet the linage j aud, 
with hb head and face (bowed to the groundX he did homage at its feet, 
and then scattered the flowers and burnt the incense* When the image 
was entering the gate, the queen and the brillLant ladies with her in the 
gallery above scattered far and wide all kinds of flowers, which floated 
about and fell promiscuously to the ground. In this way everything was 
done to pmmete the dignity of the occasion* The carriages of the monas¬ 
teries w«'e all different^ and each one had its own day for the processiom 
(The ceremony) b^gan on the first day of the fourth month, aud ended 
on the fourteenth^ after which the king and queen returned to the 
palace* 

Seven or eight le to the west of the city there is what is called the 
King's New monastery, the building of which took eighty years, and 
extended over three re^us- It may be ^$o cubits in height, rich in elegant 


or emeralds, snd agale* See Sacred Books of the East (Davids' BuddMsl Sunas)> 
voL xi, J49- 

^ No doubt that of Slikjamuni himself 

* A Eodhisattva b one whose essence has become intelligence; a Bang wim 

wiil in some future Inrth aa a man (not necessariJj or usuallj^ the neat) attain 
to BuddhahexML The name dem not include those Buddhas who have; not yet 
attained to parinirTipa* The symbol of the stale is an elephant fording a 
river* -Popularly, its abbreviated foim is used in China fbt any idol Or 

hoage; bere the r^me has its proper ri^flcatiOD. 

* ^he thieii,^oT eimpiy thlen^ taken as plural But in Chinese 
the character called thien {^) denotes heaven, or Heaven, and is Inteicbanged 
inih Tt and Shang Tt, meaning God With the Buddhists it denotes the devas 
or Brahmanic gods, or all the inhabitants of the six devalokas. The usage show's 
the antagonism bctweco Buddhism and Brahmanism, and stiD more that between 
It and ConfadaniSEiL 
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carving and inlaid work, covered above mtii gold and sSlver^ and finished 
throyghout with a combination of all the precious substances. Behind 
the tope there has been built a Hall of Buddha ^ of the utmost magni- 
iiceace and beauty, the beams^ pillars, venctianed doors, and windows 
being all overlaid with gold-leaf. Besides this, the apartments for the 
monks are imposingly and d^antly decoratedi beyond the power of 
words to express. Of whatever things of highest value and preciousness 
the kings in the ^ countries on the east of the (Ts uug) mnge of 
mountains * * are possessed, they contribute the greater portion (to this 
niDnaitery)i using but a small portion of them themselves®- 


^ Giles and WiUian^ call this 'the oratory of Buddha.' But ■oratory’ gives 
the idea of a pmaJI apartment, whereas the name here leads the mind to think of a 
targe * balL’ 1 once accompanied the monks of a large monastery from their 
refectory to the Hah of Buddha, which was a lofty and spacious apartment 
splendidly fitted up. 

■ The or "Onion' range, called also the Belurtagh moimuins, in¬ 

cluding the Karakomm, and forming together the conneedng lints between the 
more northern T^ceu-shan and the Xwun-'liiii moimtains on Lbe noitb of Thibet. 
It would be difficah to name the sue countries which Fiphien had in rainiL 

• This seems to be the meaning here. My first impression of it w-as that the 
author meant to say that the contributiops which they received were spent by the 
monks mainly on the buildiugs, and only to a small extent for ihemsdves ; and 
I ftiU hesitate between that view and the one in the verson. 

There omits here the biuomkl phrase kuug-yang which is one 

of the most common throughout the narradvCi, and is used not only of sup* 
port in the way of substanlUl contributions given to monks, monasteiies, and 
Buddhism, bnt generally of all Buddhistic worship, if I may use that term 
in the connexion. Let me here quote two or thrw sentences from Bhivids 
Manual (pp. 168-170)"The members of the order are secured from want 
There h no place in the Buddhist scheme for churches; the oBedug of flowere 
before the sacred tree or image of the Buddha takes the place of worship. 
Buddhism does not acknowledge the eJBcacy of prayers; and in the warm 
countries where Buddhists live, the occarionaJ reading of the laWp or preaching of 
the word, in public, can take place best in the open air^ fay moonlight, under a 
simple roof of trees or palms. There are five prindpal kind^ of meditation, which 
in Buddhism takes the place of prayer/ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THaOlfCH THE TS'UTIG OR ‘ONION* * MOUNTAINS TO K'EEH-CH'A^ 
PROBABLY SKAKDO, OR SOME CITY MORE TO THE EAST IN 
LADAK. 

When the processions of images in the fourth month were over, 
Sing-shio, by himsdf alone, followed a Tartar who was an earnest 
follower of the Law^ and proceeded towards Kophenc*. Fi-hieii 
and the others went forward to the kingdom of Taze-hoh, which it took 
them twenty-five days to reach *. Its king was a strenuous follower of 
our Law ♦ and bad (around him) more than a thousand monks, mostly 
students of the niab4y4na. Here (the travellers) abode fifteen days, and 
then went south for four days, when they found themselves among the 
Ts'ung-Iing mountains, and reached the country of Yu-hwuy *, where they ' 


* This Tartar is called a m A , ^1. roan of iba Tflo/ cff ftiilh of Bnddbav 
It occurs several times in the seqi^ and denotes the man who is not a Buddhist 
OtttTffardly only, bat inwardly as whose faith is always making itsdf manifest in 
his way^- The name may be used of followers of other ^sterns of faith bcsidca 
Buddhism. 

* See the accxKint of the kingdom of Kophene, in Etc gd th Book of the first 
Han Records, |l yS, where its capital is said to be lapioo le from Cb^ang-gan. 
It was the whole or part of the present Cabnlistan. The name of Cophene is 
coDDected with the river Kophes, supposed to be the same as the present C^bu) 
river, which falls tnto the Indus^ from the west, at Attock, after passing Pesblwnr. 
The ci^ of Cabob the capital of Afghanistan, may be the Kophene of the text ; but 

, we do not know that SSuag-shlo and his guide got so far west. The text on^ 
saj$ that they set out from Khoten ^ towards ih’ 

“ Tflze-hoh has not been identified. Beal thinks it was Tarkand, which, 
however, was noilh-we^ from Khoten. Watters China Review/ p. 13s) lather 
approves the suggestion of ’Tashkurgan in Sirikul* for iL As it took F£-hi^ 
twenty-five days to reach it, it must have been at least 150 miles from Khoten. 

* The king la described here by a Buddhistic phrase, denoting the possession 
of slryabaU, 'the power of energy^ perseveiing exeition^—one of the five 
moral powers* (E, R, p. lyo). 

* Nor has Yu-hwny been dearly identified Evidently it was dir^y sooth from 
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halted and kept their retreat \ When this was over, they went on 
among the hills* * for twenty-five days, and go*^ to K'eeh-ch'A*, there 
rejoining Hwiiy-king * and his two companions, 

CHAPTER V. 

GREAT QU WQUENmAL ASSEMBLY OF MONKS. RELICS OF 
BUDDHA. PEODTjCTtONS OF THE COUNTRY, 

It happened that the king of the country was then holding the 
pahcha parish ad, that is, in Chinese, the great quinquennial assembly*. 
When this is to be held, the king requests the presence of the ^iramans 
from all quarters (of his kingdom). They come (as if) in clouds j. and 
when they are all assembled, ^eir place of session is grandly decorated. 
Silken streamers and canopies are hung out in it, and water'^lflies in gold 
and silver are made and fixed up behind the places where (the chief of 
them) are to sit When clean mats have been spread, and they are all 
seated, the king and his ministers present thdrofferiDga according to rule 
and law. (The assembly takes place), in the first, second, or third month, 
for the most part in the ^ring. 


Tue-hon, and among the 'Onion'' moiuataina Watten hawds the oonjecittue that 
it was the Aktasch of oor present maps. 

* This was the retreat already twice mentioped as kept by the pilgrims in the 
Hominer, the diferent phraseology,' quiet rest,’ without any mention of the season, 
indicating their apprerach to India, E. H., p. i6S. Two, if not three, '^eara had 
elapsed since they left Ch'ang-gaiL Are we now with them in 40a ^ 

* This is the Coican reading prefierahJ* to the _[L ^ 

Chinese editions. 

* See p. ifl, note a. Wattera approves of Kbproth’a detemuDatjon of R'eeh- 

cb'& to be IskAidu or Sk^do- Tbeie aro difi&atIcJes in coDnexinn- niih tbe 
view^ but It bas the to mj nmid very greaJ, of bnngiiig the pilgrims 

across the Indus. The passage might be accompliahed witb case at this point of 
tbe river’s coursep and therefore is cot paitiodarly meutioii^ 

* \^p1io had preceded them from SUkhcd, p. ii,_ 

■ See Eitel, p ^9. He de«aTbea the assembly aa * an ecclesiastical conference 
6rst iDstitmed bj king Aibka for geueral confession of sma and mcakatioo 
of tnoralitj/ 




great quinquennial assemble of monks. 

After the king has held the assembly, he further exhorts the ministers 
to make otiicr and spedal offerings. The doing of this extends over one, 
two, three, five, or even seven days ; and when all is finished, he takes 
his own riding-horse, saddles, bridles, and waits on him himself^, while he 
makes the noblest and moat important minister of the kingdom mount 
him. llien, taking fine white wooUen doth, all sorts of predous things, 
and artides which the teamans require, he distributes them among them, 
uttering vows at the same time along with all his ministers; and when 
this distribution has taken place, he again redeems (whatever he widies) 
from the monks * *. 

The country, being among the hills and cold, does not produce the 
other cereals, and only the wheat gets ripe. After the monks have 
received their annual (portion of this), the mornings suddenly show the 
hoar-frost, and on this account the king always begs the monks to make 
the wheat ripen* before they receive their portion. There is in the 
country a spittoon which bdonged to Buddha, made of stone, and iit 
colour like his alms-bowl. There is also a tooth of Buddha, for which 
the people have reared a tope, connected with which there are more than 
a thousand monks and their disciples*, all students of the hlnay&na. 
To the eatf of these bill* the dress of the common people is of coarse 
materials, as in our country ctf Ts*in,but here also* there were among 
them the differences of fine woollen doth and of serge or bairdoth. The 
rules observed by the A tamans are remarkable^ and too numerous to be 
mentioned in detail. The country is u the midst of the Onion range. 


* The text of this sentence is perplexingj and all translators, including 
myself, have been puzzled by iL 

* See what we are told of king Anoka's grant of ail the Jembudvipa to 
the monks in chapter xxvii. There are several other instancy of similar gifts 
in the Mahiva^. 

* Watters ralla atteotJon to this as showing that the monks of K"eeh-ch‘i. 
had the credit of possesstug weather-controlling powers. 

* The tell here has not ^ alone, 1 often found in monasieriei 

boys and lads wbo looked np to cenain of the monks as their preceptors. 

* Compare what is said in chapter ii of the dress of the people of Shen* 
eben. 
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As you go forward from these mouittaio^ the plants, trees, and fruits are 
all diBerent from those of the laud of Han, excepting only the bamboo, 
pomegranate S and sugar-cane. 

CHAPTER VL 

ON TOWARDS NORTH INDIA. DARADA, IMAGE OF atAlTREYA 

BODHISATTVA. 

From this (the travellers) went westwards towards North India, and 
after being on the way for a month, they succeeded in getting across 
and through the range of the Onion mountaias. The snow rests on 
them both winter and summer There are also among them venomous 
dragons, which, when provoked, spit forth poisonous winds, and cause 
showers of snow and storms of sand and graveL Not one in ten thousand 
of those who encounter these dangers escapes with his life. The people 
of the country call the range by the name of ' The Snow mountains.* * 
When (the travellers) had got through them, they were in North India, 
and immediately on entering its bordera, found themselves io a small 
kingdom called To-leih“, where also there were many monks, all students 
of thehlnayAna, 

In this kingdom there was formerly an Arhan* who by his supernatural 


^ GiEea thinks the fruit here was the guava, because the cmlinaiy name for 
'pomegranale' u preceded by gan {^) •, but the pomegranate was called at 
fitst Gan Shih>lAu, as having been inlroduced into China from Gan-seih by 
Chang ICeen, who is referred to in chapter wii, 

* Bile] and others identify this with Darada, the couimy of the ancient 
Dardae, the region near Bardus; 1st. jo“ ii'N., Ion. 73* 6s' E. See E. H,, 
p. 30. J am myself in more than doubt on the potnL Cunningham Ancient 
Geography of India,’ p. 8a) says, ‘Darel is a valley on the light or western 
bank of the Indus, now occupied by I^dus or Dards, from whom it received 
its name.* But as 1 read our narrative, FA-hien is here on the eastern bank 
of the Indus, and only crosses to the western bank as described in the next 
chapter. 

' Lo-han, Arha^ Arahat are all designations of the perfected Aiya, the 
disciple who has passed the different stages of the Noble Path, or eightfold 
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power’ took a clever artificer up to thcTuahita* * heaven, to see the 
height, complexion, and appearance of Maitreya Bodhisattva*, and then 
return and make an image of him in wood. Firatand last, thiswaa done 
three times, and then the image was completed, eighty cubits in height, 
and eight cubits at the base from knee to knee of the crossed legs. 
On fast-days it emits an effulgent light. The kings of the (surrounding) 
countries vie with one another in presenting olleiings to it. Here it 
IS,—to be seen now as of old *. 


excellent way, who has conquered all passions, and is not to be reborn again. 
Arhatsbip implies possession of certain supeimnual powers, and is not to be 
by Buddtasbip, but implies the fact of the saint having already attained 
nirvfipiu Popularly, the Chinese designate by this name ihe wider drde of 
Buddha's disciplea. as web as the smaller ones of goo and i 9 . No temple in 
r^n rf>Ti is belter worth a vMt than that of the goo Lo-han. 

» Biddhi-sfikshiikrlyl, ‘the power of supematural footstepa/='a body 
Bexible at pleasure,' or unlimited power over the body. E. H., p, 104. 

* Tushita is the fourth Devaloka. where all Bodlnsattvas are reborn before 
finally appearing on earth as Buddha. Life lasts in Tushita 4000 years, but 
twenty-four hours there are equal to 400 yean on earth. E. H.* p. i5»- ^ 

* Maitreya (Spence Hardy, Maitri), often styled Ajita, ‘the Invincible,' was 
a Bodbiallva, the principal one, indeed, of S^yamuni's retinue, but is not 
counted among the ordinary (historical) disciplea, nor is anything told of his 
antecedents. U was in the Tushita heaven that ^kyatnuni met him and 
appointed him as his successor, to appear as Buddha after the lapse of gooo 
years. Maitreya is therefore the expected Messiah of the Buddhists, reridiog 
at pwesent in Tushita, and, according to the account of bim in Eilel (H., 
P* 7^)1 ‘ulieudy coDCroOing the propagation of the Buddhistic foith.’ 'Ihe 
name means ' gientleoess' or ’ kindness 1' and this will be the character of his 
dispensatioo. 

* The combination of 4 ^ in the test of this concludiog sentence, 

and so freqtfrciitJy occniring throughout the namtivei has occ93iODed no liitSe 
dispute among previous translators. In the Imperial tbesaun» erf" phraseology 
(Fei-win Yun-foo)^ under an example of it ia given ftom Chw^ng-iSK, and 
a notift subjoined that is e^vakm to * ancientiy and now. 
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CHAPTER Vir* 

CROSSING OF THE INI>US* WHEN BUDDHISM FIRST CROSSED THE 
river for the EASTp 

The travellers went on to the south-^west for fifteen days (at the foot of 
the mountains, and) following the course of their range. The way was 
difficult and rugged, (nmning along) a bank exceedingly predpitoua^ 
which rose up there, a hill-like wall of rockp io,oqo cubits from the bast 
When one approached the edge of it, his eyes ba:ame njisteady; and if he 
wished to go forward in the same direction, there was no place on which 
he could place his foot; and heueath were the waters of the river called 
the Indus\ In former times men had diiselkd paths along the rocks, and 
distributed ladders on the face of them, to tbeJ number altogether of 700, 
at the bottom of which there was a suspension bridge of topes, by which 
the river was orossed, its banks being there eighty paces apart*. The (place 
and arrangements) are to be found in the Records of the Nine Interpretets®, 


* The Sindhu. We saw in a former note (a, p- 14), that ibe earliest name in 
China for India was Shin-rtuh. So^ hercp tbe river Indus is called by a name 
approachiog that in Aound. 

’ Both BeaJ and Wauem quote from Ciuiiiingham (Ladak, pp, 88^ §9) 
the following description of the course of the Indus in these parts, in striHng 
accordance with our aulhoris accountFrom Skardo to Rongdo, and from 
Rongdo to Makpou-i-shar^-rong^ for upwards of loo the Indus sweeps 

fiuUcn and dark through a mighty gorge in the mouulains, which for wild 
sublimity is perhaps unequalled. Rongdo means ihe counUy of defiles . . . , 
Between these points the Indus raves from side to side of the gloomy chasm, 
foaming and chaJing with ungovemahle fniy^ Yet even in these inaccessible 
fdaces has daring and ingenious man trluiDphed over opposing mturep Tbe 
yawniug abyss Is spanned by frail rope bridges, and the narrow ledges of 
rocks are oonuected by Ladders to form a giddy pathway overhanging the 
Beethmg caldron bdow/ 

' Tl^ Japanese edition has a dlfierent reading here from the Chinese 
copies,—one which R^mtisat (with true critical instiact) conjectured should 
tal^ the plaee of the more difiScuIl text widi which alone he was a c q ua i n ted, 
The 'Nine Interpreters* would be a general name for the o^ial interpteters 



WITEIf MUDDHISM CROSSED THE INDUS. a; 

but neither ClhaTig K'cen’ nor Kan Ying* * had reached the 
qiot. 

The monka* asked Fa-hien if it could be known when the Law of 
Buddha first went to the east. He replied, ‘When I asked the people 
of those countries about it, they all said that it had been handed down by 
their fathers from of old ^at; after the setting up of the image of Maitieya 
Bodhisattva, there were Sramans of India who crossed this river, carrying 
with them Shtras and Books of Discipline, Now the image was set up- 
rather more than 3P0 years after the nirv 4 pa* of Buddha, which may 
be referred to the re^ of king King of the Chow dynasty*. According 


attached to the invading amiies of Han in their attemps to penetrate and 
subdue the regions of the west. The phrase ocenta in the memoir of Chang 
K'een, referred to in the nest note, 

^ Chang K'een, a uinister of the emperor Woo of Han (ac, 1*0-87), is 
celebrated as the first Chinese who ‘ pierced the void,' and penetrated to ' the 
regions of ihe west,' corresponding very much to the present Turkestan. 
Through him, by b.c, ng, a regular intercourse was estabUshed between China 
and the thirty-six kingdoms or states of that quarter J—see Mayers' Chinese 
Reader's" p. g* The memoir of Chang K'een, translated by Mr. Wylie 

from the Books of the first Han dynasty, appears in the Journal of the Anthropo¬ 
logical Inatitnte, referred to already (note g, p. rs). 

* less is known of Kan Ying than of Chang K'een. Being sent in A.n. 
88 ty his patron Fan Chio on an embassy to ibe Romaa empire, he only 
got as far as the Caspian sea, and retunied to China. He extended, how« 
ever, the knowledge of Ids coontryiaen with regard to the western regions;—* 
see the memoii of Fan Cblo in the Books of the second Han, and Mayers 
Manual, ppv 167,168. 

* Where and when? Prob^ly at bis first resdng-plaoe after trosaing the 
Indnsr 

* Thia may refer to becoming Buddha on attaining to 

Of more probably to bis pari-nirTlna and dc^. 

* As king Fings reign lasted from b.c* 7S0 to Jigij this would place the 
death of Bnddha in cleventb century s-Cvi whereas recent inc^uirets pl^ce it 
between b- c- 480 and 470^ a year or two, or a few years, ifter that of Confaciiis, 
BO that the two great ‘ Masters" of the east were really contemporaries* But 
if Rhy« Davids be correct, as I tbmk he in fijdng the date of Buddha*8 death 
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lo this account we iRay say timt the diffusion of oui* * great doctrines (in 
the cast) began fmm (the setting up of) this Image. If it had not been 
through that Maitreya^t the great spiritual master^ (who is to be) the 
successor of the ^kyar who could have caused the “Three Precious 
Oaes*"^ to be proclaimed so far, and the people of those border lands 
to know^ur Law? We know of a truth that the opening of (the way 
for such) a mysterious propagation is not the work of man i and so the 
dream of the emperor Mmg of Han^ had its proper cause/ 

CHAPTER VIIL 

WCX)-ClfANGj OR UDVJIkA. MONASTERIES, ANO THEIR WAYS. TRACES 

OF BITODHA. 

After crossing the riverp (the travellers) immediately came to the 
kingdom of Woo-chang®, which is indeed (a part) of North India. The 
people all use the language of Central India, * Central India* being what 
we should call the ‘Middle Kingdom." The food-and dotlia^ of the 
common people are the same as in that Central Kingdom. The Law of 
Buddha is very (flourishing in Woo-chang). They call the places where 
the monks stay (for a time) or reside permanently SadghArAmaa®^ 
and of these there are in aB 500^ the monk^ being all students of the 


within a few years of +1 a p,c. {see Manual, p 21 3), not lo speak of Westeigaaid's 
still bwer date, then the Buddha was very oonridwayy the junior of Coiifucius. 

* This coniimis the words of Eitel {note 3, p, 23), that Maitrcya is already 
controQiDg the pmpagatioit of the Faith. 

^ The Chinese characters for this simply mean ‘the great scholar or 
officer;^ but see £itd"s Haodbockj. p. >$9, on the term pqrusha. 

* 'The predous Baddha," ‘the precious Law/ and ‘the precious Monkhood;^ 
Buddha^ Bharma, and Sanghsj the whole being equivalent to Buddhism. 

* Fi-hlen thus endorses the ™w that Buddhisin was introduced into China 
in this reignp a-n, S®^7S- empcfor had his dream in a.& 61. 

* TJdytna, meaning *thc Park;* just north of the Ptinjlb^ the country along 
the Subhavastu, now called the Swat; noted for its foreslSp flowers, and Truits 
(E. H., p. 

* See note 3, p, 17. 
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htnayAna. When straiiger bhikshus^ ^rivc at one of them, their 
waists ate supplied for three days, after which they are told to find a 
resting-place for theraselves- 

Tbere p a tradition that when Buddha came to North India, he came 
at once to this conotry^ and that here he left a print of his foot^ which la 
long or short according to the ideas of the beholder (on the subject). It 
exists, and the same thing is true about it^ at the present day. Here 
are atill to be seen the rock on which he dried his clothes, and 
the place where he converted the wicked dragon \ The rock is fomteea 
cubits high, and more than twenty broad, with one side of it smooth. 

Hwuy-kingt Hwuy-tah, and TSo-ching went on ahead towards (the 
place of) Buddha* *s $hadow in the country of N 4 gara but FA-hien and 
the others remained in Woo-chang^ and kept the aiimmcr retreat K That 
over, they descended south, and arrived in the country of Soo-ho-to 

* Bhlkshu is the name for a monk as ^Uriog by alms,^ a mendicant 
All bhikshua cdl tbemselvea Sramam Sometimes the two names are used 
together by otir author. 

* Nfiga is the Sanskrit name for the Chinese lung or dregon^ often nieaiiifig 
a snakcj especially the boa. "Chinese Buddhists^' says Eitel, p 79, ^when 
speaking of n£gas as boa fiplrics,i always reprint them as enemies of mankind^ 
but when viewing them as deities of riversi^ lakes, or oceanSp they drscnbe 
them as piously inclined.' The dragon^ bowe^'er, is In China the symbol 
of ihe Sovereign and Sage, a use of it unknown in BuddhiOTj. according 
to which aU n£gas need to be converted in order to obtain a higher phase 
of being. The use of ihe character too (j^)i. as hercj in the sense of *to 
eoDveit,*^ is entirely Buddhistic. The six piramitis are the six virtues which 
cany men across (JJ^) the great sea of life and death, as the sphere of 
transmigration to nirvlxt^ With regard to the particular conversion here, 
Eitel (p. 11) says the Niga*3 name was Apat^la, the guardian deity of 
the Subha^’astu river, and that he was converted by Sakyamuni shortly before 
the death of the Utter. 

* In Chinese Na-keeh, an ancient kingdom and city on the southern 
bank of the Cabul river, about thirty miles west of Jellalabad* 

* We wonld seem now to he in 403. 

^ Soo-bo-to has not been dearly identified. Beal saya that later Buddhist 
writers indude it in tJdj 4 na. It must have been between the Indus and the 
Swat. 1 suppose it was what we now call Swastene. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

s6^ho-to. legend of bitddha. 

In that country also Buddbi^ * is flourishing. There is in it the 
place where ^kra*, Ruler of Devas, in a former age®, tried the Bodhi- 
sattva, by producing® a hawk (in pursuit of a) dov^ when {the Bodhi- 


1 Bnddbism gtands for the two Chlrtese chaiacteis ^ the La.w of Buddha,^ 

and to that Ten&mbig of the phra^, which is of frequent ocjdirTeiicep I wiU in 
guneral adhere. Buddhism is not an adequate rendeitug of dam an/ more than 
Chrisdanit/ vould be of riwyyrXt^w x^urrov. The Ft or Law is the equivalent of 
dbanna comprehending all in the Grst Basket of the Buddhist teaching,—as 
Dr, Davids aa/s (Hihheit Lecliim, p. 44)/its efrucs and pbilosopb/, and frs sjstem 
of seLTHTuIture with the theory of karma, it seems to me, espedaUy tindefl/iiig li¬ 
lt has been pointed out (Cunnlnghaizi^s * Bhilsn Tope%' p, loa) that dharma is 
the keystone of all king Pii/adar^ or A^ka's edicts^ The whole of them are 
dedicated to the attainment of one otqect, ^the advancement of dharma, or 
of the Law of Buddie' Hi$ native Chinese aiforded no better character than 
^ or Law, by which onr author could eipress concisely his idea of the 
Buddhistic system, as * a law of life/ a directoiy or system of Rules, by which 
men conld aitaln to the consummation of their bdng. 

' Sakra. is a common name Tor the Brahmanic Indra, adopted by Buddhism 
into the circle of its owu great adherents-it has been said, * because of his 
popularity/ He is generally styled, as here, Teen Tt, *God or Ruler of 
De™." He is now the representative of the secular power, the valknt pro¬ 
tector of the Buddhist body, but is looked upon as inferior to ^ikyamuni, 
and every Buddhist saint* He appears several tiroes in FjL-hien's nairarive* 
E. H., pp* io8 and 46* ^ ^ 

* The Chinese character is * formerly/ and is otAeOt as in the fint 
sentence of the nanadvep simplj equivalent to that fldverb- A* other times it 
means, as here, 'in a former age/ some pre-enetent state in the time of a 
former birth. The incident related is * a Jitaka story/ 

* It ooctiis at once to a translaitor to render the characters ^ by 'changed 
himself to/ Such is ofren Iheir meaning in the sequel, but their use in chapter aaiv 
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sattva) cut off a piece of his own flesh, aod (with it) ransomed the dove. 
After Buddha had attained to perfect wisdom \ and in travelling about 
with his disciple (arrived at this spot), be tnformed them that this was 
the place where he ransomed the dove with a piece of his own flesh. In 
this way the people of the country became aware of the fact, and on tbe 
spot reared a tope, adorned with layers * * of gold and silver plat^ 

CHAPTER X. 

GAUDUARA. legends of BUDDHA, 

The traveUers, going downwards from this towards the east, in five 
days came to tbe country of Gandh4ra^, the place where Dhanna*vivar* 
dhana* the son of Aioka* ruled. When Buddha was a BodhJsattva, 
he gave bis eyes also for another tnan here*; and at the spot they have 

may be cunsidered as a cmdal test of the meaning which 1 have given to 
them here. 

^ That is, bad become Buddha, or completed his ootuse mmy 

* TMs seems to be tbe contribution of (or to tbe force of tbe 

biaotnial wtiich ii occuniog. 

" Eitel kingdoiHi con^pondoig to the region aboin Dherl 

tmd Banjotir/ But see note i on nert pag?- 

* Dharnm-vJvai^lhiajii is the name in Simsknlr represenled by the Fi Yl 

of the 

■ Ak}kA is hm mentieffled for tbe first time;—ibe Conslantoe of the Buddhist 
Bodetyi and Vinous for die nmnber of ^ihiras and topes which he erected^ 
He was die grandson of ChandragupU (Lq^ Sandmeottus),, a rude adveaturer^ who 
m one time was a refugee in the camp of Alexander tbe Great j and within about 
twenty years alterwards drove tbe Greeks out of India, having defeated Seleiicns, 
tbe Greek nikr of tbe Indus provinces. He had by that lime made himself king 
of Magadha. His grandson was converted ®o Buddhism by the bold and padent 
demeanour of an Arhat whom be bad ordered to be buried alive, and became a 
most zealous suppoiler of the new IkiilL. Dr. Rbys Davids (Sacred Books of tbe 
vqI ad, p. ilvi) says that * A;£oka^s coronation can be fixed with absolute 
certainty within » year or two ddicr vray of 267 d, c," 

‘ TUb also is a Jitaka story; but Eitel thinks h may be a myth, constructed 
fiom the story of tbe bHnding of DMima-vivardhana. 
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also reared a large tope^ adorned with layers of gold and silver plates^ 
The people of the country were mostly students of the hlimyina. 

CHAPTER XL 

takshaSiiJL legends, the four great topes. 

Seven days’ journey from this to the east brought the travellers to 
the kingdom of Taksha^Ll^^^ which means ^the severed head' in the 
language of China. Here, wbcn Buddha was a Bodhisattva, he gave 
away his head to a man^j and from this drcumstance the kingdom got 
Its name. 

Going on further for two days to the cast, they came to the place 
where the Bodhisattva threw down his body to feed a starving tigress* *. 
In these two places also large topes have been built, both adorned with 
layers of all the precious substances. The kings, minUters, and peoples 
of the kingdoms around vie with one another in making offerings at 
them. The trains of those who come to scatter fiowers and light lamps 
at them never cease. The nations of those quarters call those (and the 
other two mentioned before) * the four great topes.’ 


^ See Juheii*8 ^hf^thode pour et transcrire bs Noms Sanscrits/ p. 206. 

Eitel says, * The Tadla of the Greets, ihc region near Hoosan Abdaul in laL 
35* 48'^ N., bn. 44' E. But this IdendGcadon, I am satisfied, is wrong. 
Cunningbam, indeed^ takes credit (^Ancient Geography of India,^ pp, 108, 109) 
r^r deiennining this to be Ihe site of Aman's Taxila,—in the upper Punjab, sdil 
existing in the mins of Shahdhen, between the Indus and Hydaspes (the modem 
Jbelum). So far be may be correct [ but the TaKshi^ of FS-hien was on the 
other, or western side of the Indus; and between the fiver and GandhSm. It 
took him, indeed, seven days traveiling eastwards to reach it; but we do not know 
what stoppages be may have made on the way. We must be wary m reckoning 
distances from his spcdficadons of days. 

* Two Jitaka stories. See the account of the latter in Spence Haidj^s' Manual 
of Buddhism,^ pp. 91, 92. It took place when Buddha bad been bom as a 
Brahman in the village of Daliddi; and fitam the merit of the act, he was ix%t 
bom m a devaloki^ 
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CHAPTER XIL 

PURUSHAPURA, OR PESHAwUR. PROPHECV ABOUT KAMSHKA 

AND HIS TOPE, BUDDHA* *S ALMS-BOWL- DEATH OF HWUY-YING. 

Going southwards from G 4 ndhira, (the traveUers) m four days 
arrived at the kingdom of Purushapura^, Formerly, when Buddha was 
travelling in this country with hb dbdplcs, he said to Anaoda®, * After 
my pari-nirvina®, there will be a king named Kam^ka*> who shall 
on this spot build a tope/ This Kanishka was afterwards born into the 
world; and (once), wben he had gone forth to look about him. 


* The modem PesMwar, laL 34* E' K,, Ion. 71® jo' E, 

* A first cousin of ^Ikyamani, and bora at the moment when be attatned 10 
Buddha^hip, Under Buddha's teachingt Antmda became an Arhat* and is famous 
for his strong and accurate memory; and he played an important part al the 
first council for the formation of the Buddhist canoa The riiendship between 
^jamunt and nAnanda was very dose and tender; and it is impossible to read 
much of what the dying Buddha said to him and of him, as related in the MaM- 
pari-nirvina S^ltra, without bebg moved almost to tears. Ananda 13 to reappear 
on earth as Buddha m anoiher Kalpa. See E. H.p p, g, and the Sacred Bocks of 
the East, vol jn. 

■ On his attaitking to nirvina, ^kyamuni became the Buddha^ and had no 
longer to mourn his being within the circle of iransmigiatioE, and could rejoice in 
an absolute freedom from pa^sk^n, and a perfect purity. Still he continued to live 
on for forty-five years^ dH he atiained to pari-nirv^ina, and had done w-ith all the life 
of sense and society, and had no more eierdse of thought. He dkd.; but wheiberhe 
absolutely and endrely ceased to be, in any sense of the word being, it would be 
difficnlt to say* Probably he himself would not and could not have spoken 
definitely on the point. So (aras our use of language is conceined, apart from any 
assured faith in and hope of immortality, his parUnirvSna was his death- 

* Ehnishka appeared, and began to reign, early to our first ceniuiy, about a.d. 
Id. He was the last of three brothers, whose original seat was in Yfieh-shc, 
immediately raeudonefl, or Tukhlra. Converted by the sodden appearance of a 
saint, he became a acaious Buddhist, and patronised the system as Libemlty as 
Ai^ka had done* The fine« topes in the north-west of India are ascribed to 
him I be waS'ccitamJy 1 great man sind a magnificent sovereign. 

f 
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&iltra, Rul«r of Devas, wishing; to exdte the idea $a his mind, aaautned 
the appearance of a little herd-boy, and was making a tope right in the 
way fof the king), who asked what sort of a thing he was making. 
The boy said, * * I am making a tope for Buddha.' The king said, ‘ Very 
good;' and itnmedlately, right over the boy’s tope, he (proceeded to) 
rear another, which was more than four hundred cubits high, and adorned 
with layers of all the precious substances. Of all the topes and temples 
which (the traveiien) saw in thdr journeyinga, there was not one 
comparahle to this in solemn beauty and majestic grandeur. There 
is a current saying that this is the iiaest tope in Jambudvipah When 
the king's tope was completed, the little tope (of the boy) came out 
from *t9 side on the south, rather more than three cubits in height 

Buddha's alms-bowl is in this country. Formerly, a Idt^ of Yueh* 
she® raised a large force and invaded this country, wishing to carry the 
bowl away. Having subdued the kingdom, as he and his captains were 
sincere believers in the I.aw of Buddha, and willed to cany off the 
bowl, they proceeded to present their offerings on a great scale When 
they bad done so to the Three Precious Ones, he made a large elephant 
be grandly caparisoned, and placed the bowl upon it But the elephant 
knelt down on the ground, and was unable to go forward. Again he 
caused a four-wheeled waggon to be prepared in which the bowl was put 
to be conveyed away. Eight elephants were then yoked to it, and 
dragged it with their united strength; but neither were they abie to 

* Jambudvfpa is one of the four great continents of the universe, representing 
the inhabited world as fancied by the fiuddhiata, and so called because it re¬ 
sembles in shape the leaves of the jambu tree. It is south of mount Mem, and 
divided smong four fabulous kings (E. H., p. j6). It is often used, as here 
perhaps, nierelf as the Buddhist name for India. 

* This king was perhaps Kaoishka himseli; H-hien miring up, in m 
inanistk way, different legends about him. Eitel suggests that a relic of the old 
name of (he conutiy may sdil exist in that of the Jals or Juts of the present day. 
A more common name for it is TukhSia, and he observes that the people were the 
lado-Scythiana of the Greeks, and the Tartars of Chinese writers, who, driven oa 
by the Huns (iflo u.c,). conquered Transoaiana, destroyed the Bactriao kin g Hf >T n 
(ia6 U.C.), and finally conquered the Puoj&, Cashmere, and great part of India, 
their greatest king being Kanishka (E.H., p. igs). 
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go forward. The king knew that the time for an a^aodation between him¬ 
self and the bowl had not yet arrived** and was sad and deeply ashamed 
of hifnsdf. Forthwith he built a tope at the place and a monastery* * 
and left a guard to watch (the boivl), making all sorts of contributions* 
There may be there more than seven hundred monks. Wheji it ft 
near midday* they bring out the bowlp and^ along with the common 
people*! make their vaKons offeringa to it* after which they take their 
midday meaL In the evening, at the time of incense, they bring the 
bowl out again ®. It may contain rather more than two pecks, and is of 
various colours* black predominating, with the seams that show its 
fourfold compositLon distinctly marked Its thickness is about the fifth 
of an inch* and it has a bright and glossy lustre. When poor people 
throw into it a few flowers^ it becomes immediately full* while some 
very rich people, wishing to make offering of many flowers, might not 
stop till they had throwm in hundreds, thousands, and myriads of 
bushels* and yet would not be able to fiU it^. 


* Watters* dearly undeescanding the thought of the author in this eentenet* 
renders—' his destiny did nm extend to a connexion with the bowl;' but the Cjerm 
* destiny * suggests n controUiiig or directing power without. The king thought lhat 

virtue in ihe past was not yet suflUdent to give him possession of ihe bowl. 

* The text is dmply ^ those in white clothes.' This may mean ‘the laJ^/ or 
the ' up&sakas \* but it is better to take the ebaneters in their common Chinese 
Ecceptadon, as meaning * cominoDera*^ ‘men who have do rank/ See in WilliamE' 
Dictionary under 

* I do not wonder that R^mnsat should give for this—'et i'en retoument 
aprts.* But Fd-bien^s use of m in the sense of'in the same way^ is imifonn 
throiigbont the narrative. 

* Hard/s M. B., p. 183* says!—^^Tbe alms-bowd, given by MaMbrahma* 
having vanished (about the time that Gotama became Buddha), ^ch of the 
four guardian deities brought him an alms-bowl of emerald, but he did not accept 
them. They then brought four bowls made of stone^ of the colour of the tnuiig 
fruit; and when each entreated that bis own bowl might be accepted* Buddha 
caused them to appear as if fotmed Into a riogte bowl, appearing at the upper tim 
as if placed one within the other/ See the account more correctly given in die 
' Buddhist Birth Stories," p no, 

* Compare the narrative in Luke's Gospel* xxi. 1-4, 

fi 
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P&o-yun and SSag-king here merely made their offerings to the alms’ 
bcwl, and (then resolved to) go back. Hwuy-ldag, Hwny-tah, add T4o- 
ching had gone on before the rest to Nagim\ to make their offering's 
at (the places of) Buddha^s shadow^ toothy and the flat-bone of hia skulls 
(There) Hwuy-king fell ilh and T 4 o-ching remained to )ook after himp 
while Hwuy^tah came alone to Fumsfaapura, and saw the others, and 
(then) he with PAo-yun and Sing-king took their w^y back to the 
land of Tsin. Hwuy-king* * came to hie end* in the monastery of 
Buddha’s alms-bowl, and on this F 4 -hien went forward alone towards 
the place of the flat-bone of Buddhas skull 

CHAPTER XIIL 

nagAra. festival of buodha's skull-bone, other relics, and 

HIS SHADOW. 

Going west for sixteen yojanas^, he came to the dty He 4 o® ia 
the borders of the country of NagAra* where there is the flat-bone of 
Buddha's skull, deposited in a vihAra* adorned all over with gold-leaf 


^ See chapter viij. 

* This, no doubt, should be Hwuy-ying. King ia'SS at this time ill in and 

indeed afterwards he dies In crossing the Little Snowy Mountains; but all the 
texts make him die twice. The eonfonDding of the two names has been pointed 
out by Chinese critics. 

* 'Came to bis tndj* Le., according to the test, ^proved the impermanence 
and uncertainty/ Darnely, of hitman life. See Williams" IXctionafy under 

The phraseology is wholly Buddhistic. 

* Now in India, Fd-hien used the Indian measure of distance; bnt it is not 
possible to determint exactly what its length then was. The estimates of it are 
very different, and vary from four and a half or five miles to Kwen/and sometinaefi 
more. See the subject exhausdvtly treated in Barida' ' Ceylon Coins and 
Measures," pp. 15-17. 

* The present Hidda, west of PeshAwoTp and five mPes south of Jellalabad. 

* *The vihira,' says Hardy* ^is the rcEidence of a rcdtisc or prfcstj' and so 
Davids' the dean little hut where the mendicant lives.^ Onr author, however, 
does not use the Indian name here^ but the Chinese charactm which e^tpress ItA 
meaning—tsing shay* 'a pure dwelling/ He uses the occasaondlyi 
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and the seven sacred substances. The king of the countryi revering 
and honouring the bone, and anxious lest it should be stolen away, 
has selected eight individuals, representing the great families in the 
tcingdom, and committed to each a seal, with which he should seal (its 
shrine) and guard (the relic). At early dawn these eight men come, and 
after each inspected his seal, they open the door. This done, they 
wash their hands with scented water and bring out the bone, which they 
place outsidethc vihira, on a lofty piatform, where it is supported on 
a round pedestal of the seven precious substances, and covered with a 
bell of lapis lazuli, both adorned with rows of p«rls. Its colour is of 
a yellowish white, and it forms an imperfect cirdc twelve inches round 
curving upwards to the centre. Every day, after it has been brought 
forth, the keepers of the vihira ascend a high gallery, where they beat 
great drums, blow conchs, and clash thdr copper cymbals. When the 
long hears them, he goes to the vihira, and makes bis offerings of 
flowers and incense. WTien he has done this, he (and his attendants) in 
order, one after another, (raise the bone), place it (for a moment) on 
the top of their heads* *, and then depart, going out by the door on the 
west as they had entered by that on the east. The king every morning 
makes his offerings and performs his worship, and afterwards gives 


evidently, in this sense \ mote Irequenily it occuis in his osirative in connexion with 
the Buddhist rdk worship; and at first 1 tmn^ted it by ‘shrine' and ‘ shrinehouse 
but I came to the conclusion, at Inst, to employ always the ludian name. The first 
time I saw a shrine-house was, 1 think, in a monastery near Foo-chow;—a small 
pyramidal structure, about ten feet high, gfiltering as if with the precious substances, 
but all, it seemed to me, of tinsel. It was in a large apartment of the building, 
having many images in iL The monks said it was t^ most precious thing in their 
possession, and that if they opened it, as 1 begged them to do, there would he a 
convulsion that would destroy the whole eslabtishmetiL See £, H., p tfifi. The 
name of the province of Behar was given to It in consequence of its many vlhfiras. 

' Aeoordbg to the characters, ‘square, round, four inches.' HsQan-diwang 
says it was twdve inches round. 

* In WlUiams’ I>ictionary, under the charaetersi, used here, are employed 
in the phrase for ‘ to degrade an officer,* that is,' to remove the token of his rank 
worn on the crown of his head;' but to place a thing on the crown Is a Buddhistic 
form of religious bomage. 
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audience on the business of his goverament The chiefs of the Valyas ^ 
also make their offerings before they attend to their family affaire, 
Eveiy day it is so, and there is no remissness in the observance of the 
ciBtom, When all the offerings are over, they replace the bone in the 
vihAra, whejf^ tilere is a v^imoksha tope** of the seven precious sub- 
s^ces, and rather more than five cubits high, sometimes open, some' 
timtt shut, to contain it. In front of the door of the vih4 ra, there are 
parties who every morning sell flowers and incense * *, and those who wish 
to make offerings buy some of aU kinds. The kings of various countries 
are also constantly sending measengers with offerinp. The vih&ra 
stands in a square of thirty paces, and though heaven should shake and 
earth be rent, this place would not move. 

Crting on, north from this, for a yojana, (F4*hicn) arrived at the 
capita] of NagAra, the place where the Bodhisattva once purchased with 
money five stalks of flowers, as an offering to the Dlpinkara Buddha^ 
In the midst of the city there is also the tope of Buddha’s tooth, where 
offerings are made in the same way as to the flat-bone of his skull. 

A yojana to the north-east of the city brought him to the month of 
a vallqr, where there is Buddha's pewter staff*; and a vihAra also has 


* The Vaiiyas, or bourgeois caste of Hindu society, are described here as 
‘ lesidenl sebobrs.’ 

* See Eiwl's Handbook under the name vimokshs, which is eipUined us 
* the act of lelf-liberetion,' and ' the dwelling or state of L'berty/ There are eight 
aels of liberatiDg one'a sdf (roin aB subjective and objetstive trammels, and as 
many elattt of liberty (vimukti) resuldag therefrom. They are eight degrees of 
self-inanition, and appaiendy eight stages on the way to nirvAna, The tope in 
the text woold be emblematic in some way of the general idM of the mental 
progress coeducting to the Buddhistic consummatbu of existence. 

* This incense would be in long ‘sUeks,' Email and large, such as are sold 
to-day throughout China, as you enter the temples, 

* ‘ The illnnunaliiig Buddha,’ tbe twenty-fourth predecessor of Saityamuni, 
and who, » before, gave him the assurance that he would by-and-by be 
Buddha. See Jitaka Tales, p ag, 

* The staff was. as immediately appears, of Gofirsha Chandnna, or 
’ sandal-wcMd from tbe CowVhead mauniaui,' a apeoc* of coppe-brown sandal- 
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b«n built at which ofleringa are made. The staff is made of Goitrsh a 
Chan da na^ and is quite sixteen or seventeen cubits lung. It is con¬ 
tained in a wooden tube, and though a hundred or a titousand men 
were to (try to) lift it, they could not move it. 

Entering the mouth of the valley, and going west, he found Buddha's 
Sadgbdliwhere also there is reared a vih^ra, and offerings are made. 
It is a custom of the country when there is a great drought, for 
the people to collect in crowds^ bring out the robe, pay worship to it, 
and make offerings, on which there is immediately a great rain from 
the sky. 

South of the city, half a yojana. there is a rock-cavern, in a ^eat 
hill fronting the south-west; and here it was that Buddha left his 
shadow. Looking at it from a distance of more than ten paces, you 
seem to see Buddha's real form, with his complexion of gold, and his 
characteristic marks* * in their nicely clearly and brightly displayed. 
The nearer you approach, however, the fainter it becomes, as if it were 
only in your fancy. When the kings from the n^ons all around have 
sent skilful artists to take a copy, none of them have been able to do so. 
Among the people of the country there is a saying current that * the 
thousand Buddhas* must all leave thdr shadows here.’ 

Rather more than four hundred paces west from the shadow, when 
Buddha was at the spot, he shaved off his hair and dipt his naa>|i, and 
proceeded, along with his disdples, to buQd a tope sev'enty or dghty 


wood, said to be produced most ahundantlj on a mountain of (the fahuloB? 
continent) Ulkrulcuru, north of mount Mem, which msembies to shape the 
of a cow (E, H., ppw 4?, 43). It is called a * pewter staff' Imm having on it a bead 
and rings of pewter. Sec Watters, 'China Review,' viu, pp. ta<j, saS, and 
WiUiams’ Dicdonaiy, under 

* Or Sangb&ti, the double or composite robe, port of a laonl’s atliie, reaching 
from the shoulders to the knees, and fastened round the waist (£. H., p. 118). 

* These were the ' marks and beauties' on the person of a supreme Buddha. 
The ri^hi Kali Bevala saw them on the body of the in&nt $ 3 kya prince to the 
number of 338, those on the teeth, which had not yet cotoe out, b^ng visble to his 
spiiit-like eyes (M, B., pp. 14&, 14^). 

' Probably='an Bnddhas.' ■ 
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cubits high, to be a model for all future topes i aad it is still existing. 
By the side of it there is a mouastery, with more than seven hundred 
monks in it. At this place there are as mauy as a thousand topes* * 
of Arhans and Pratyeka Buddhas K 


CHAPTER XIV. 

DEATH OF HWUY-KING IK THE LITTLE SNOWY MOUKTAlNS. LO-E. 
POHnX. crossing the INDUS TO THE EAST. 

Having stayed there till the third month of winter, PA-hien and the 
two others ® proceeding south war ds^ crossed the Little Snowy mountains ^ 
On them the snow lies accumulated both winter and summer. On. the 
north (aide) of the mountains, In the shade, they suddenly encountered a 
cold wind which made them shiver and become unable to speak- Hwuy- 
king could not go any farther. A white froth came from his mouth, 


* The number may appear too great But see whar is said On the siEe of 
topes in note i, page 17. 

^ In Singhalcsep Fas^ Buddhas; called also Hidina Buddhas^ and Fra- 
tyeka Jinafi, and explained by ^ individually inteDigent,'^eomplctely intelligent/ 

* inielligat as regards the nidinis.^ This, say^ Eitel (pp. g 6 , 97% is ^a degree of 
sainuhip nnknown to primitive Bnddhismp denoting automats in ascetic life vho 
aUaio to Buddhaship “ individuallyj"' that Is, without a teacher, and without being 
able to save others. Ae the Ideal hermit^ the Pratyeka Buddha is compared widi 
the rhinoceroskhadga that Eves lonely in the wilderness. He Is also called Midina 
Buddha, as having mastered the twelve nld^nae (the twelve Enks in the everlast¬ 
ing chain of cause and effect in the whole range of existence, the understanding 
of which solves the riddle of life, revealing the inanity of ail forms of existence, 
and preparing the mind for nirvdita). He is also compared to a horse, whichj 
crossing a river, almost buries its body under the water, without, howeverp touching 
the bottom of the river, Thu$ in crossing samsira he suppresses the erron of 
life and tbou^tp and the effects of habit and passion, without attaining to absolute 
perfecliom'* ^ liSTiether these Buddhas were unknown, as Etel says, to primitive 
Buddhism^ may be doubted. See Davids' Hibben lectures^ p. 

■ These must have been Tio-ching and Hwtiy-king. 

* Ftobably the Safrid Koh, and on the w'ay to the Xohat pass- 
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and he said to Fi-hjetij * *■ 1 camiol: live any longer^ Do you immedia.tdy 
go away, that we do not all die here;* and with these words he 
died^ F 4 -hien stroked the corpse, and cried out piteously, 'Our 
ordinal plan has failed;—it is fate*. What can we do?* He then 
again exerted himselT, and they succeeded in crossing to the south of the 
range, and arrived in the kingdom of Lo-e* where there were nearly three 
thousand monks, students of both the mah^ylna and hSnaylna. 
Here they stayed for the summer retreat* ^ and when that was over, they 
went on to the south, and tm days' Journey brought them to the 
kingdom of Poh-nA*^ where there are also more than three thousand 
monks, all students of the hlnayina. Proceeding from this place for 
three days, they again crossed the Indus, where the country on each 
side was low and level 

CHAPTER XV* 

BHIDA- SYMPATHV OF MOXKS WITH THE PILORIilS. 

After they had crossed the river, there was a country named 
Pe-t'oo where Buddhism was very fiourisbing, and (the monks) studied 
both the mahAyina and hlnayiua. When they saw thdr fellow- 
disdples from Ts*m passing along, they were moved with great pity and 
sympathy, and expressed themselves thus: ‘ How is it that these men 


* All the texts have Hwuj-king. See note a, page ^ 6 * 

* A verj nitural exclamadon, but out of plaM and inconsiatjeiit from the lips 
of FA-hien. The Chluese characler which he emplojed, may be rendered 
rightly by ^ fate'of * destiny;' but the fate is not unintelligent The term implies a 
factor, or fa-ior, and supposes the ordination of Heaven or GtxL A Coufudan 
idea for the momeut overcame his Buddhism. 

* Lm, or Kobt, is a name for Afghanistan; but only a portion of it can he 
here intended. 

* We are cow therefore in 404^ 

* No douht the present district of Bannu, in the lieuteoant-Governorship of 

the PunjSb, between iq ' and 33“ 15' N, lat, and and 7a* E* ion* See 

Hunter's Gazetteer of India, i, pL 393, 

* They had then crossed the Indus before. They had done so, indeed, twice: first, 
from north to south, at Shardo or east of it; and second, as described in chap* rii* 

» Bhida* Eitel says, *The presenl Fuojib ;* ke* k was a portion of that. 

E 
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from a border-land should have l^med to become monks and come for 
the sake of our doctrines froin such a distance in search of the Law of 
Buddha?^ They supplied them with what they needed, and tr^ted 
them in accordance vdih the rules of the Law* * 

' CHAPTER XVr. 

OK TO MATHURA or MUTTRA. CDKOlTIOK AND CUSTOMS OF CEKTRAl 
INDIA; OF THE MONKS, VIHARAS, AND MONASTERIES- 

From this place they travelled south-east, paaglog by a succession of 
very many monasteries, with a multitude of monks* who might be counted 
by myriads. After passing all these places, they came to a country named 
Ma-t‘Aou-la “* They still followed the course of the P'oo-na * rivetj on 
the banks of which, left and right, there were twenty monasteries, w'hich 
might contain three thousand monks; and (here) the Law of Buddha 
w^as still more flourishiiig. Everywhere* from the Sandy Desert, in 
all the countries of India, the kings had been firm believers in that Law. 
When they make thdr offerings to a commimi^ of monks, they take off 
their royal caps, and along with their relatives and minister^ supply 
them with food with their own. hands. That done, (the king) has a 
carpet spread for himself on the ground, and site down on it in front of 
the chairman ; —they dare not presume to sit on couches in front of the 
community. The Laws and ways, according to which the kings presented 
their offerings w^hen Buddha was in the world, have been handed down to 
the present day. 

All south from this is named the Middle Kingdom*. In it the cold and 
heat are finely tempered, and there is neither hoarfrost nor snow. The 
people are numerous and happy j they have not to register their 
households, or attend to any magistrates and their rules; onl y those_w ho 

^ *To come forth from their funilles;' that is^ to become celibates* and adopt 
the tonsure. 

* Mottia,' th . ^ ^acock j ' kt 37'’ 30'' N., bn. 77° 43'E (Hunter ); ihe birth¬ 
place of Krishiia, whose embtem k the peacock. 

■ This must be the Jumna, or Yamuni. Why it is called, as here* the Foo-na 
has yet to be ejEplained^ 

* In Pili, Majjhiina-desa, ^ ihe Middle Country.* See Davids’ ^ Buddhist Birth 
Stories*^ page 61* note. 
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cultivate the royal land have to pay (a portion of) th« gain from it If they 
want to go, they go; if they want to stay on, they stay. The Hng govern* * 
without decapitation or (other) corporal punishnieats. Criminals are 
simply fined, lightly or heavily, according to the circumstances (of each 
case). Even in cases of repeated attempts at wicked rebellion, they only 
have their right hands cut off. The king's body-guards and attendants all 
have salaries. Throughout the whole country the people do not kill any 
living creature, nor drink intoxicating liquor, nor eat onions or garlic. 
The only exception is that of the Cban^llas That is the name for 
those who are (held to be) wicked men, and live apart from others. 
When they enter the gate of a city or a market-place, they strike a piece 
of wood to make themselves known, so ttot men know and avoid them, 
and do not come into contact wi th them. , In that country they do not 
keep pigs and fowls, and do not sell live cattle j in the markets there 
are no butchers' shops and oo dealers in intoxicating drink. In buying 
and selling commodities they use cowries?. Only the Cbapdfilas are 
fishermen and hunters, and sell flesh meat. 

After Buddha attained to pari-nirvana* the kings of the various 
countries and the heads of the Vaiiyas^ built viharas for the priests, 
and endowed them with fields, houses, gardens, and orchards, along w-lth 
the resident populations and their catUe, the grants being engraved on 
plates of metal®, so that afterwards they were handed down from king 
to king, without any one daring to annul them, and they remain even to 
the present time. 


‘ Eitel(pp. 145, 4 ) sa}’s, 'The name Chandaias is esplainedhy "butchers,'' 
" wicked men," and ibOM who can}' " the iwfnl flag.” lo warn off their bettera 
the lowest and most despsed taste of India, members of which, however, when 
converted, were admitted even into the ranks of the priesthood.* 

*'Cowries;'^ ]^, not ‘shells and ivory,' as one might suppose; but 
cowries alone, the second term entering into the name from Ihe marks utstde the 
edge of the shell, resembling ‘ the leelh of fishes.’ 

* See note 3, page 33, Buddha’s pari-nirvSipa is equivalem W Boddha's death. 

* See note 1, page 38, The order of the characters is different here, but with 
the same meaning. 

* See the preparatiun of such a deed of grant in a special case, as related in 
chap. xiii*. No doubt in ri-hien’s time, and long before and after it. it was 
the cuEtom to engrave sneb deeds on plalea of metaL 
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The regular business of the monks is to perform acts of meritorious 
virtue, and to recite their Siitras and sit wrapt in meditation. When 
stranger monks arrive (at any monastery), the old residents meet and 
receive them, carry for them their clothes and alms^bowl, give them water 
to wash their feet, oil with which to anoint them, and the liquid food per¬ 
mitted out of the regular hours’. When (the stranger) has enjoyed a 
very brief rest, they further ask the number of years that he has been 
a monk, after which he receives a sleeping apartment with Its appur¬ 
tenances. according to his regular order, and everything is done for him 
which the rules prescribe* *. 

Where a commimity of monks resides, they erect topes to ^ariputtra*. 
to Mahi-maudgalydyana*, and to Anaoda*, and also topes {in honour) of 


* ' No monk can ear solid food excqit between sunrise and noon,' and total 
abstinence Com intosicatiag drinks is obligatory (Davids’ Manual, p. ifig). Food 
eaten at any other part of the day is called vik&in, and forbidden; but a weary 
traveller might receive unseasonable refreshment, consisting, as Watters has shown 
(Cb. Kev. viiL a 83), of honey, butter, neacle, and sesamum oil. 

* The eipression here is somewhat perplexing; but it occurs again in chap, tijtviii; 
and the meanbgis dear. See Watters, Ch. Rev. viii. aSa, 3. The rales are given at 
length in the Sacred Books of the Eart, vol, art, p. a^a and folL,and p. aypand fal!. 

' ^Ariputlna (Singh. Seriyut) was one of the principal disciples of Buddha, 
and indeed the most learned and ingenious of them all, so that he obtained the 
title of ^ 'knowledge and wisdom.' He is also called Buddha’s ‘right-hand 
Mtendanu' His name is derived from that of his mother ^frikS, the wife of 
Tishj-a, a native of Nalanda. In Spence Hardy, he often appears under the 
name of Upalissa (Upa-iisiiya)^ derived from his father. Several SSsttas arc 
ascribed to him, and indeed the followers of the Abhidbanna look on him as their 
founder. He died before ^kyamuni; but is to reappear as a future Buddha. 
Eitel, pp. 123, ri4, 

* Mugalaa, the Singhalese name of this disciple, is more pronounceable. He 
also was one of the principal disciples, called Buddha’s * leR-hand attendmt.' He 
was distinguished for his power of vision, and his magic powers. The nai^e in 
the text is derived from the former attribute, and it was by the latter that he took 
up an artist to Tushita to get a view of ^Skyamuni, and so make a statue of him. 
(Compare the simile story in chap, vL) He went to hell, and released his mother. 
He also died before Sakya m t ini, and is (0 reappear as Buddha. £ilel, p. 65. 

* See note a, page 33. 
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the Abhidharma* *^^ the Vinay^V aad the Sutras A month after the 
(aimual Acason of) rest, the families which looking out for blessing 
stimulate one another * to make offerings to the monks, and send round 
to them the liquid food which may be taken out of the ordinafy hours. 
All the monks come together in a great assembly, and preach the Law*i 
after which offerings are presented at the tope of ^riputtra, with all 
kinds of flowers and incense. All through the night lamps are kept 
burning, and skilful musicians are employed to perform^. 

When ^^riputtra was a great BrahmaUp he w^ent to Buddha, and 
begged (to be permitted) to quit hb family (and become a monk). The 
great Mugalan and the great Kaiyapa^ also did the samCp The bbik- 
shu^Ts^ for the most part make their offerings at the tope ofAnanda, 
because it was he who requested the World-honoured one to allow females 
to quit their families (and hecome nuns). The ^rlmaneras^ mostly 


^ The differeni parts of the tripilakani Sec note s, page lo. 

’ A passage rather difficult lo construe. The would be those 

more devout than thdr neighbours. 

* One rardy hears this preaching in Chma. It struck me most as I once 
heard it at Osaka in Japan. There was a pulpit in a large hali of the temple, 
and the audience sat around on the matted Boon One prkst took the pulpit 
after another; and the beaiera nodded their heads occasionally, and Indica^ 
their sympathy with a seutimenf now and then by an audible ^h'm/ which 
reminded me of Carlyk^s description of meetings of ^The Ironsides^ of 
CromwelL 

^ This last statemenc is wanting in the Qunese echtions. 

® There was a Kaiyapa Buddha, anterior to ^ikyamimi. But this MaM- 
ka^pa was a Brahman of Magadha, who was converted by Buddha, and became 
one of his dbdples. He took the lead after ^yamuni'e death, convoked 
and directed the first synod, from which his title of Arya-sthavira Is derived. 
As the first compiler of the Canon, be is considered the fooniatn of Chinese 
ortbodoiy, and counted as the first patdarck He also i$ to be reborn as a 
Buddha, p. 64. 

• The bhikshunfs are the female monks or nuns^ subject to the same rules 
as the bhlkshus, and also to special oiffinances of restramL See Haid/s £. M., 
chap. 1 y. See also Sacred Book» of the East# voL xx, pv 321^ 

^ The Srimanera^ are the novices^ male or female^ who have vowed lo 
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make their olferings to Rihula \ The pnofesson of the Abhidharma “ 
make thdr offeriags to it; those of the Vlrtaya* * to it. Every year there 
is one such ofTering, and each class has its own day for it. Students of 
the mahdySna present offerings to the Prajn^-piramiti^p to Maijuifi * 1 
and to Kwan-she-yia When the monks have done receiving the ir 


observe the Shik^pada, or ten commandmeiits. FS-hien was himself one of 
them from his childhood. Having heard the Trlshartna, or threefold 
foimula of Refuge,—* I take refuge in Buddha \ the Law ; the Chnrchp—the 
novice undemkes to observe the teo precepts that forfaid—(1) destroying life; 
(») stealing; (3) impun^; (4) lyingj (5) intosdcatiiig drinks; (6) eating after 
midday; (f) dancing, singings music, and stage-plays; (S) garlands^ scents, 
unguenu, and omamepts; (9) high or broad couches; (10) receiving gold or 
silver/ Bavida' Manual^ p. 160; Hard/a E. hi., pp, 23^ 24* 

^ The eldest sod of ^ikjamum by Yaicdlmr§« Converted to Buddhism, he 
followed hb lather as an attendant ; and after Buddha's death became the founder 
of a philosophical realistic school (vaibhSshikay He is now revered as the 
patron saint of all novices, and is to be reborn as the eldest son of every hiUire 
Buddha. Eitel, p. 101. His mother also is to be reborn as Buddha 

■ Note 1* page 45^ 

* There are six (sometimes increa&ed to ten) piramitls, ‘means of passing 
to nirvSna:—Charity; morality; patience; energy; tmnqnil contemplation; 
wisdom (prajDi); made up to ten by use of the proper means; science j pious 
vows; and force of purpose. But it is only prajfli which carries men across the 
samstra to the shores of nirvina.^ Eitel, p- 90. 

* According to Eitel (pp. 71, 7a), *A ramous Bodhisativa now ^peoally 
worshipped in Sban-se, whose anLcccdenls are a hopeless jumble of hi^ry and 
fable. Fi-hien found him hem worshipped by followers of the maMyana 
school ; but HsUan-ebwang connects his worship with the yogaebara or 
lantra-magic school The mahlytoa school regard him as the apotheosis of 
perfect wisdom. His most common titles are Mahimati, ^“Groit wisdom/' and 
Kum^ra-t£ja, “ King of teaching, with a thousand arms and a hundred alms« 
bowls.”* 

^ Kw^-she-yln and the dogmas about him or her are as great a mystery as 
MafijuM The Chinese name is a mistranslation of the Sanskrit name Avalo- 
kite^vara, ‘On-looking Sovereign/ or even ^ On-looking Self ^Existent,' 
and means ^Regarding or Looking on the sounds pf the world,^=* Hearer of 
Prayer.^ Originally, and still In Thibet, Avalokite^vara had only male attribules, 
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annual tribute (ftoni the harvests)the Heads of the Vaiiyas and all 
the Brahmans bring clothes and such other articles as the monks 
require for use, and distribute among them. Thejtionks, having received 
them, also proceed to give portions to one ano'ther. From the mrv 4 {ia 
of Buddha*, the forms of ceremony, laws, and rules, practised by the 
sacred communities, have been handed down from one generation to 
another without interruption. 

From the place where (the travellers) crossed the Indus to South India, 
and on to the Southern Sea, a distance of forty or iifty thousand 1 e, all 
is level plain. There are no large hills mth streams (among them) f, 
there are ^mply the waters of the rivers. 


CHAPTER XVIL 

SaSTKAsYA. BUDDHA'S ASCENT TO AND DESCENT FROM THE 

trayastrimSas heaven, and other legends. 

From this they proceeded south-east for eighteen yojanas, and found 
themselves in a kingdom called Sahki^*, at the place where Buddha came 


but in China and Japan (Kwannon), this deity (such popularly she is) is repre¬ 
sented as a woman, * Kwan-yin, the greatly gentle, with a thousand arms and a 
tboosaud eyes; * and has her prindpa] scat in the island of Foo-tfoo, on the China 
which is a regular ^ace of pilgrimage. To the worriiippers of whoni F 4 - 
hlen speaks, Kwan-shc-yin would only be Avalokiteivara. How he was con¬ 
verted into the ‘ goddess of mercy,* and her worship took the place which it now 
has in China, is a difficult inquiry, which would take nrodi time and space, and 
not be brought after all, so far as I see, to a satisfactory condusion- See Etel's 
Handbook, pp. 18-10, and his Three Lectures on Buddhism (third edirion), 
pp. 124-131. I was talking on the subject once with an intelUgent Chinese 
gentteman, when he remarked,' Have you not much the same thing in Europe in 
the worship of Mary?* 

' Compare what is said in chap, v, 

* This niiv^ of Buddha most be—not his death, but bis attaining to 
Buddhasbip. 

* The name is sdll remaining in Samkassaui, a village forty-five miles north¬ 
west of Canouge, lat a^" 3' N., lon, 79" 50' E. 
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dowRj after a^ccndm^ totheTrayastriipiaa h^ven^and there preaching 
for three months his Law for the benehl; of hia mother". Buddha had gone 
up to this heaven by his supernatural power", without letting his disciples 
know; but seven days before the completion (of the three months) belaid 
aside his invisibility", and AnuruddhaV with his heavenly eyes sw the 
World’honoured one, and immediately said to the honoured one, the 
great Mugalan,' Do you go and salute the World-honoured one.* * Mugalaa 
forthwith went, and with head and face did homage at (Buddha's) feet. 
They then saluted and questioned each other, and when this was over, 
Buddha said to Mugalan, 'Seven days after this I will go down to Jambu- 
dvt^;’ and thereupon Mugakn returned. At this time the great kings 
of eight countries with their ministers and people, not having seen Buddha 
for a long time, were all thirstily looking tip for him. and had collected 
in clouds in this kingdom to wait for the World-honoured one. 


The heaven of India or meaning ' the heaven of thirty-three classes,’ 

a name which has been explaiued both historicaQy and mythologically. * The 
descripiion of it,' says Eitel, p, 148, 'tallies in all respects widi the Svarga of 
Brahraanic mythology. It is situated between the four peaks of the Mem, end 
coDsisiB of thirty-two ddes of devas, eight on each of the four comers of the 
mountain. India’s capital of Bellevue is in the centre. There he is enthroned, 
with a thousand heads and a thousand eyes, and four arms grasping the vafta, 
with his wife and 119,000 coacublncs. There he recaves the raobthly reports of 
the four MohiiAjas, concerning the progress of good and evil in the world,' &c.&c. 

Buddhas moLher, Alfiyd and M ahSm& yi, the mater immaculata of the 
Buddhists, died seven days after his birth. Eittl says,' Heborn in Tushjta, she 
was visited there by her son and converted.' The Tushita heaven was a more 
likely place to End her in than the Tiayastriipjas; bat was the former a part of 
the latter? Hardy gives a long account of Buddha's visit tg the Tiajastnm&s 
(M.B.,pp. 398-^01), which he calls Tawutisfl, and speaks of hia mother (Mitru) 
in it, who had now become a deva by die changing of her sex. 

* Compare the account of the Arbat's conveyance of the artist to the Tushita 
heaven in chap, v. The firei expression here is more comprebenstve. 

* ^uruddha was a first cousin of Sikyamuni, being the son of hia ancle 
Amriifldaia. He is ollen mendoned in the account we have of Buddha's last 
moments. Hie spedaJ gift was the divyachiksbus or' heavenly eye/ the first 
of the six abhijBfis or 'superoataial (alente,* the ftculty of comprehending in one 
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Then the bhikshu^l Utpala^ thought m her heart, ‘To-day the kings, 
with their ministers and people, will all be meeting (and welcoming) 
Buddha, I am (but) a woman ; how shall I succeed in being the first to 
see him* *?* Buddha immediately, by his ^irit-like power, changed 
her into the appearance of a holy Chakravartti^ king, and she was the 
foremost of ail in doing reverence to him. 

As Buddha descended from his position aloft in the Trayastriqi^ 
heaven, when he was coming down, there were made to appear three 
flights of precious steps. Buddha was on the middle flight, the steps of 
which were composed of the seven precious substances. The king of 
Brahma-loka* also made a flight of sflver steps appear on the right side, 
(where he was seen) attending with a white cfaowiy in bis hand, ^kra. 


instantaoeous view, or by Entnition, all beings in all worlds. 'He could see,' 
Bays Hardy, M,B,, p. agai'all ihings in ioo,ooo aakvalas aa plainly as a mustard 
seed bdd in the hand.' 

* Bitel gives the name Utpala with tbe same Chinese phonedsation as in 

the teit, but not as the name of any bbUcahunt. The Sanskrit word, however, is 
explained by 'blue lotus flowers;' and HsOan-chwang calls her tbe nun ‘Lottis- 
flower colour the same as Hard/a Upiilwaa and Uppalawnmi 

* Perhaps we should read hens ‘ to see Buddha,' and then ascribe the transfor- 
nifldoii to tbe nun bersclf. It depends on tht punctimlioii wtiicli view we &dopt j 
and in the stractoe of the passage, there is nothing to mdicale that tbe stop 
should be made before or after 'Buddha,^ And ibe one view is fl$ reasonabie, or 
latKer as unreasonable^ as tbe other. 

* *A bo)7 king who turns the wheel;' that is^ the laihiary conqtieror and 
monaireh of the whole or pan of a universe. ^Tbe symboV sap Eitel (p. 143), 
•of such a kbg is tbe chakra or wheel, for when he ascends tbe throne, a chakra 
falls from heaven, indicating by its maienal (gold, aOver, copper^ or iron) the 
eitent and character of Ms reign. Tbe office, however, of the highest Chakra- 
vartti, who huris Ms wheel among his enemi^ is inferior to the peaceful mis^on 
of a Buddbap who meekly turns the wheel of the Inaw,; and conquers every universe 
by his teaching/ 

* This was Brahma, the brst person of the Brahmanical Tnmurti| adopted by 
Buddhism^ but placed in an inferior pK>sitEOnf and surpassed hy every Buddhist 
saint who attains to bodhi. 
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Ruler of Devas^ made (a flight af) steps of purple gold oa the left side, 
(where he was seen) attendiiig and holding an umbrella of the seven 
precious substances. An innumerable multitude of the devaa* * followed 
Buddha in his descent When he wa$ come down, the three flights all 
disappeared m the groundp excepting seven stepsp which continued to he 
visible. Afterwards king A£oka, wishing to know where thdr ends 
rested, sent men to d^ and sec. They went down to the yellow 
springs* without reaching the bottom of the steps, and from thb the king 
received an increase to his reverence and faith, and built a vih^ra over 
the steps, with a standing image, sixteen cubits in height^ right over the 
middle flight. Behind the vih£ira he erected a stone pillar^ about fifty 
cubits high \ with a lion on the top of it K Let Into the pillar^ on each 
of its four sides*! there is an image of Buddha^ inside and out’^ dxining 
and transparent, and pure as it were of lapis lazuli Some teachers 
of another doctrine ■ once disputed with the ^ramauas about (the right 
to) this as a place of residence, and the latter were having the worst of 


* Sec note t, p. 30. 

* See note 3^ p, 1^, 

* A common name for the earth below, where, on diggingp water is fonud 

* The height is given as thir^ chow, the chow being die distance from the 
elbow to the flnger-Up, which is varioaslj estimated. 

* A note of Mr« Beal says on this:—* General Cunningham, who vmied the 
spot (i86a)p found a piBar, evidenllj of the age of Aioka^ with a wdl-carwed 
elephant on ihc top, which, however, was minus trunk and tiil. He supposes this 
to be the pillar seen by F^-hieCj who mistook the top of it fbr a hon. It is 
possible such a ndstake may have been made, as in the account of one of the 
pillars at S-idvasd, Fi-hkn says an 01 formed the capital, whilst Hsflan-chwmg 
calls it an elephant (p. 19, Arch. Survey) 

* That is> in niches on the sides. The pillar or column must have been 
square. 

^ Equivalent to * all through^ 

" Has always been translated ^heretical teachei^/ but 1 eschew die terms 
heresy and heretical The parties would not be Buddhists of any creed or school, 
but Brahmans or of some other false doctrine, as Fi-hien deemed it The Qiinese 
term means ^ouiside^ or ‘foreign;—in Pili, all£LaHittliiyA,=^^ose bdonguig to 
another school^ * 
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th* argucdctit^ when they took an oath on both sides on the condition that^ 
i£ the place did indeed belong to the ^ramaMs, there should be some 
marvellous attestation of it When these words had been spoken, the lion 
on the top gave a great roar, thus giving the proofs whidi their 
opponents were frightenedi bowed to the decision, and withdrewp 

Through Buddha having for three months partaken of the food of 
heaven, his body emitted a heavenly fragrance, unlike that of an ordmary 
man. He went immediately and bathed j and afterwards^ at the spot 
where he did so, a bathing-house was built, which is still existing* At 
the place where the bhikshunt Utpala was the first to do reverence to 
Buddha, a tope has now been built. 

At the places where Buddha, when he was in the world, cut his hair 
and nads^, topes are erected; and where the three Buddhas* that 
preceded ^ikyamiml Buddha and he himself sat; where they walked*, 
and where images of their persons were made- At all these places 
topes were made, and are still existing. At the place wiiere Sakra, 
Ruler of the Devas* and the king of the Brahmadoka followed Buddha 
down (from the Trayastiimias heaven) they have also raised a tope* 

At this place the monks and nuns may be a thousand, who all receive 


* See above^ p. 3^. 

' These three predecessors of fekyamuni were the three Buddhas of the 
iwtsenl or Mahd-bhadra Kalpa, of which he was the fourth, and Maitreya is to 
be the fifth and list They were; (t) Krakuctanda (P^li, Eakusanda), * he 
who readily solves all doubts;* 1 scion of ihe Ka^yapi family* Human life 
reached in his time 40,000 y^xs^ and eo many persons were com-eitcd by him. 
(3) Kanahamuni (FUi, Konigaiuana), ' body radiant with the colour of pure 
gold; * of the same uunlly* Htunan life reached in his time 30,000 years, and so 
many persons were converted by him. (3) KMjapa (PSh, Kassapa), * swallower 
of light/ Human life reached In his time 20*000 years, and so many persorts 
were converted by him. See Eitd, under the several names; Hardj*s M. B., 
pp, >55-97 ? and riivids’ * Buddhist Birth Stories,* p. 51^ 

■ That b, walked in meditation. Such places are called Oiinkramaua (Pili^ 
Chankama); promenades or corridors coaaected with a monastery^ made 
scmctimes with costly stones, for the puipose of peripatetic meditadou. The 
* sittiDg * would be not because of wearinesa or for resli but for caeditalion- E. H>, 
p. 144. 

ha 
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thdr food from the common stoKp and pursue their studi^ some of the 
mahS^ylna and some of the hinayina. Where they live^ there is a 
white-eared dragon, which acts thepartof dinapati^ to the community 
of these monks, causing abundant harvests in the country, and the en¬ 
riching rains to come in seasoiii without the occurrence of any calamitieSj 
so that the monk^ enjoy their repose and ease. In gratitude for its 
kindness, they have made for it a dragon-house, with a carpet for it 
to sit on, and appointed for it a diet of blessing, which they present for 
its nourishments Every day they set apart three of their number to go 
to its house] and eat there. Whenever the summer retreat is ended, the 
dragon straightway changes its form, and appears as a small snake 
with white spots at the side of its ears. As soon as the monks recoguise 
itj they fill a copper vessel with cream, into which they put the cr^hire^ 
and then cany it round from the one who has the highest seat (at thdr 
tables) to him who has the lowestp when it appears as if saluting them. 
When it has been taken round, immediately it disappears ^ and evciy 
year it thus comes forth oncei The countiy is very productive, and the 
people are prosperous, and happy beyond comparison. ^Vhen people of 
other countries come to it, they are exceedingly attentive to them all, 
and supply them with what they need. 

Fifty yojanas north-west from the monastery there is another, called 
*The Great Heap^.’ Great Heap was the name of a wicked demon, 
who was converted by Buddha, and men subsequently at this place 
reared a vihdra. When itw^as being made over to an Arhat by pouring 
water on his hands some drops fell on the ground. They are still on 


* See note a, p. ii. 

* The cbaractcr in my Corean copy is m , which must be a mistake for the 
^ of the Chinese editions. Otherwise, the meaning would be * * a small medusa.' 

* The readbg here ^ems to me a great improvement on that of the Chinese 
editions, which means * Fire Ijmit^ Buddha, it is said, converted this demon, 
which Chinese character Beal rendered at first by ^^iii one of his iDCamatloiisi.^ and 
in his revised version he has ' himself/ The difiTerence between F^-hien^s usage of 

and ^ throughout his narrative is quite marked. ^ always refers to the 
doings of ^Lyamunii "formerly/ is often used of him and others m the 
seoSG of * in a former age or birth." 

* See Hardy, M. B., p 194:—^ As a token of the giving over of the garden. 
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the spot, and however they may be brushed away and removed, they 
continue to be visible, and cannot be made to disappear. 

At this place there is also a tope to Buddha, where a good spirit 
constantly keeps (all about it) swept and wateredp without any labour of 
man being required* * A king of corrupt views once said,' Since you are 
able to do this, 1 will lead a multitude of troops and reside there till the 
dirt and filth has increased and accumulatedj and (see) whether you can 
cleanse it away or not* The spirit thereupon raised a great wiud, which 
blew (the filth away), and made the place pure* 

At this place there are a hundred small topes, at which a man may k«p 
counting a whole day without being able to know (thdf exact numbtT)i 
If he be firmly bent on knowing it, he will place a man by the side 
of each tope. When this is done* proceeding to coqnt the number of 
the men, whether they be many or few, be will not get to kflOw (the 
number)'* 

There is a monastery, containing perhaps 600 or 700 monks, in which 
there is a place where a Pratyeka Buddha* used to take his food. 
The nirvl^ ground (where he was burned ® after death) is as laige as a 
carriage wheel j and while grass grows all around, on this spot there 
is none. The ground also where he dried tus clothes produces no grass, 
but the impression of them, where they lay on it, contiiiuea to the 
present day* 

CHAPTER XVIIL 

KANYAKUBJA, or CAKOUGE. BUDDHA'S PREACHING* 

FA-hiEN Stayed at the Dragon vihAra till after the summer retreat^, 
and then, travelling to the south-east for seven yojanas^ he arrived at the 


the king potued water upon the hands of Buddha; and from this time k became 
one of the principal residences of the sage.' 

^ This TTOuld seem to be absurd; but the writer evidently intended to convey 
the idea that there was sotnethiDg mysterious about the number of the topes. 

* See note a, p. 40. 

■ This seems to be the meaning. The bodies of the monks are all burned* 
Hardy's E. M., pp- 312-334. 

* We are now, probahly, in 403. 
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city of KanyAkobjai, lying along the Ganges* * There are two monas* 
tones in it, the inmates of which are students of the hJnay&aa. At a 
distance from the city of six or seven le. on the west, on the noithem hank 
of *e Ganges* is a place where Buddha preached the Law to hiii disciples. 
It has been hajided down that his suhj^s of discourse were such as * The 
bitterness and vanity fof life) as impemiajient and imcertain,' and that 
'The body is as a bubble or foam on the water.' At this spot a tope 
was erected, and still exists. 

Having crossed the Ganges, and gone south for three yojana^ (the 
traydlers) arrived at a village named A-le*, containing places where 
Buddha preached the Law, where he sat, and where he walked, at all 
of which topes have been buiiL 

f 

CHAPTER XIX. 

SHA-CKE. legend of BtrUDHA’S DANTA-KAsh tha 

Going on from this to the south-east for three yojanas, they came to 
the great kingdom of Shi-che*, As you go out of the dty of Shi-che by 
the southern gate, on the east of the road (is the place) where Buddha, 
after he had chewed his willow branch* stuck it in the ground, when it 


’ Canoege, the Luitude and bngkude of which have been given in a previous 
note The Sanslrit name means 'the of biimpbiickcd madens;* whh 
reference to the legend of the hundred danghleia of king Brahma-datta, who 
were made deformed by the curse of the nahi MaM-vpisha, whose overturea thev 
had refosed. E, H., p. gi, 

* Gang^ explained by' Bicssed water/ and * Come &nm heaven to earth/ 

* This village (the Cbineu editions read 'forest’) has hardly been clearly 

id£&dfied. ^ 

* Shi-che should probably be Sbi-khe, making Cunningham's idendhea- 

^ of tto name with the present Saket still more liidy. The of 

jSj •*•*0 is slight; and, indeed, the Khang-'hsJ' dictionary rhitita the two 
characLers should b* but one and Lhe samee 

This waSp no doubt, what was &Ul^d tiu danta^kdsli^li a, or dental wood/ 
mostly a bit of the Hcus Indicus or b8n)-an tree, whidi the monk chews cverjr 
morning to cleanse his teeth, and for the purpose of health generally. The 
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buddha^s dai^ta^^ashtha. ^rAvastI 

forthwitli grew up seven cubits^ (at which height it remained) neither 
mcreasing nor diminishing^ The Brahmans with their contraiy doctrines' 
became angry and Jealous. Sometimes they cut the tree dovru. some- 
times they plucked it up. and cast it to a distance, but it grew again on the 
same spot as at first. Here also is the place where the four Buddhas 
walked and satj and at which a tope was built that is still existing. 


CHAPTER XX. 

KQ^AJLA AND SrAvASTI. THE JETAVANA VIhArA AND OTHER 
MEMORIALS AND LEGENDS OF BUDDHA* * SYMPATHY OF THE 
MONKS WITH THE PILGRIMS. 

Going on from this to the aouth^ifor eight yojanas, (the tiaveUera) 
came to the dty of ^rAvasti * in the kingdom of Kofela ^ in which the 
inhabitants were few and farbetween* amounting in all (only) to a few more 
than two hundred famaiesj the city where king PrasenajJt * ruled, and 
the place of the old vihd ra of Mahd-prajSpatHi of the wdl and walls of 


Chinese, not having ihe banyan^ have used, or ai least Fi-hien used, Yang 
the general name for ifae wOJow) instead of iL 

^ Are two cksses of opponents, or only one^. intended here, so that we should 
read *al 1 the unbelievers and Brahmans,' or * heretics and BrahmausT 1 think 
the Brahmans were also * the unbelievers * and * beretics^' having |^p views 
and ways outside of, and opposed to. Buddha's* 

* In Singb^cse. Sewei; here evidently the capital of Kolala, It is placed 
by Cunningham (Archsological Survey) on the south bank of the Raptif 
about fifly^ight mUcs north of Ayodyd or Oude. There are still the ruins of a 
great town, the name being SShei Mahat It was in this town, or in iti neighbour¬ 
hood, that ^ikyatnum spent many years of his life after he became Buddha. 

* There were two kingdoixis of this namcp a southern and nortbem. 

This was the oOTtberzi, a part of the preBent Oudh, 

* In Singhalese, Pase-nadi. meaning 'leader of the victorious army,' He was 
one of the earliest converts and chief patrons of ^Ikjamuni. Eitel calls him 
{p, 95) one of the originators of Bttddhist idolatry, because of the statue which is 
tnendoned in this chapter. See Haid/s M. B., pp. 183 p 284, et aL 

* Eaplaincd by ' Path of Love/ and *Lord of Life/ Piajapatl was aunt and 
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(the house of) the (Vaiiya) head Sudatta^ and where the Angulitnllya » 
became an Arhat,and his body was (afterwards) burned on his attaining 
co^pari-nirvdna. At all these places topes were subsequently erected, 
which are still existing in the city. The Brahmans^ with their contrary 
doctrine, became full of hatred and envy In their hearts, and wished 
to destroy them, but there came from the heavens such a storm of 
crashing thunder and flashing lightning that they were not able in the 
end to effect their purpose^ 

As you go out from the city by the south gate, and i,aQo paces 
-from It, the (Vaiiya) head Sudatta built a vihira, facing the south j 
and when the door was open, on each side of it there was a stone 
pillar, with the figure of a wheel on the top of that on the left, and 
the figure of an ox on the top of that on the right. On the left and 
right of the building the ponds of water dear and pure, the thi r ire t s 
of trees ala-ays luxuriant, and the numerous flowers of various hues, 
constituted a lovely scene, the whole forming what is called the Jetavana 
vihira* 

When Buddha went up to the Trayastriipias heaven *, and preached 
the Uw for the benefit of his mother^ (after he had been absent for) 

muse of ^dkyanmni, the first woman admitted to the monkhood, and the first 
superior of the first Buddhistic conveon She is yet to become a Buddha. 

> Sndatta, meaning ' almsgiver/ was the origiBaJ name of Anfitha-pindika (or 
Kiidada}, a wealthy householder, or Vaiiya head, of ^livastf, &nunis for his 
liberality (Hardy, Anepidu). Of his old house, only'the well and waib remained 
at the time of Ffi-hien’s visit to ^vastf. « 

* The Ai^lm^ya were a sect or set of Sivaide fanades, who made 
nadon a religious act The one of them here memioned had joined th em by 
the force of eimimistanccs. Being converted by Buddha, he became a monk: but 
when it is said in the text that be ^got the TSo,' or doctrine, I think that expres- 
si™ implies more than hts conversion, and is equivafent to his becoming an Arhat. 
His name m Plli is Angulimfila. That he did become an Arhat is dear (rom his 
autobiographical poem in the ‘Songs of the Tberas.' 

* lilel (p. 37) sayst—‘A noted viMra in the suburbs of ^idvaslt, erected 
m a park which Anaiha-pindika bought of prince Jela, the son of Fraseaajit 
^yamuni made this place bis favourite rerideoce for many years. Most of the 
iiOiras (autbenlie and supposidtioiis) date from this spot,* 

' See chapter ivii. 
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ninety days, Prasenajjt» longing to see hirtij caused an image of him 
to be carved in Goiicsha Chao dan a wood^ and put io the place 
ivhere he usually sat. When Buddha on hb rettim entered the vihAra, 
this image immediately left its place^ and came forth to meet him» 
Buddha said to it, VRetum to your seat. After I have attained to 
pari-nlrvaoat yon will serve as a pattern to the four classes of my 
disciples and on this the image retunied to its scat. This was the 
very first of all the images (of Buddha)i and that w^hich men subse¬ 
quently copied* * Buddha then removed, and dwelt in a small vihAra 
on the south side (of the other), a different place from that containing 
the image, and tw^enty paces distant from it. 

The Jetavana vihAra ivas originally of seven atorej''s. The kings and 
people of the countries around vied with one another in their offerings# 
hanging up about it silken streamers and canopies, scattering flowers, 
burning incensc, and lighting lamps# so as to make the night as bright as 
the day* This they did day after day without ceasing. (It happened 
that) a rat, carr>'ing in its mouth the wick of a lamp, set one of the 
streasners or canopies on fire, which caught the vihAra, and the seven 
storeys were all consumed* The kings, with their officers and people, were 
all very sad and distressed, supposing that the sandal-w^ood image had 
been burned; hut Io 1 after four or five day% when the door of a small 
vihAra on the east was opened, there was immediately seen the original 
image. They were all greatly rejoiced, and co-operated in restoring the 
vihAra. When they had succeeded in complering two storeys, they 
removed the image back to its former place. 

When Fa-hien and TAo-ching first arrived at the Jetavana monas¬ 
tery, and thought how the World-honoured one had formerly resided 


^ Sec diapter xtii. 

* Ary a, meaning ^ honoufable/ ' veDerabte,'^ is a title given only to those 
who have mastered the four spirihiaJ truths(i} that * misery is a necessaiy 
condition of ail sentient existence,' this is duJ^kba: (3) that the *accumuladoo 
of misery is caused by the passEons; this is samtidaya: (3) that the ‘eitinc- 
tion^ of passion Is possible; this is nirodha: and (4) that the *path* leads to 
the extinction of passion; which is mArga. Accordfog to tbeir attamment of 
these truths^ the Ary as, or followers of Buddha^ are cllsling^hed into four classes^ 
—^rotApannas, SakridSg^mins, AnAgimins, and Arhats, E. p. 14. 
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there for twenty-five years, painful reflections arose in their minds. 
Bom in a border-land, along with their like-minded friends, they had 
travelled through so many kingdoms; some of those friends had returned 
(to their own land), and some had (died), proving the impermanence and 
uncertainty of life; and to-day they saw the place where Buddha had 
lived now unoccupied by him. They were melancholy through their pain 
of heart, and the crowd of monks came out, and asked them from what 
kingdom they were come. ‘ We are come,' they replied, ‘ from the iand 
of Han,' * Strange,’ said the monks with a sigh, * that men of a border 
country should be able to come here in search of our Lawl’ Then they 
said to one another, ‘ During all the lime that we^ preceptors and 
monks\ have succeeded to one another, we have never seen men of Han, 
f,/ilower3 of our system, arrive here.’ 

Four le to the north-west of the vih&ra there is a grove called ‘The 
Getting of Eyes.' Formerly there were five hundred blind men, who 
lived here in order that they might be near the vihira*. Buddha 

* This is the first time that F&-hien employs the name Ho-shang 

(^P 1^), »hich is DOW popularly used in Cbina for all Buddhist monks 
wiihoul distinction of rank or office. It is the representative of the Sanskrit 
term Upadbytja, ‘explained,’ says Eitel (p, iss), by ‘a self-taught teacher,' 
or by ‘he who knows what is sinful and whin is not sinful,’ with the note, 
‘ In India the vernacular of this tenn is ait (^Quinshee j 7 BonzeJ); InKustana 
and Kashgar they say (hwa-shay); and from the latter term are derived 

the Chinese synonyms, (hfi-sbay) and ^ ^ (ho-shang^ Tte lodiari 

lercn was original!j a designation for those who teach only a part of ih* Vedas^ 
tbc Vediigas. Adopted by Euddbists of Central Asia, it was made to signify the 
priests of the older ntuaJj in distinction from the Lamas. In China it has been 
ueed firet as a synonym for ^]|jr monies engaged in popular teadung (teachers 
of the Law), in di^uiction from ^ disciplinists^ and , contemplaiivie 

philosophers (mediiaiiotusls); then it was used to desagnate tli* abbots of monas¬ 
teries. But it is now popularly applied to all Buddhist monks. In the text ibere 
seems lo be implied soine disdnctloii between ibe Heaebers* and the* ho-shang;’ 
—probably, the Pili A^tariya and Up^^Aiya] see Sacred Books of the EaSt^ 
voL xiij, Viuaya Texts, pp. if i, 179. 

* It might be added^ ^as depending on in older to bring oat tbe full 
meaning of the ^ in the test If I reeoUect ai%bt, the help of tbe police 
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preached his La« them, and they all got back their 
joy. they stuck their staves in the earth, and with thetr 
facL on the ground, did reverence. The staves immediately l^n ^ 
™w and thergrew to be great. People made mudi of them, and no one 
£red to cut fhSi down, so that they came to form a grove. It 
this wav that it got its name, and most of the Jetavana monks, afte 
they had taken their midday meal, went to the grove, and sat ere m 

""^ii^or teven k north* *east from the Jctavana, mother VaUakha^ bnilt 
another vihAra, to which she invited Buddha and his monks, an w ic 

"" ?o'e«f ^‘the great residences for the monks at the JeUva^ 
vilim there were twfgates, one facing the east and the other facmg ^e 
north. The park (containing the whole) was the spa« ® . 

the (Vaiiya) head Sudatta purchased by covering it with gold coins- 
?he vTSS^Ls exactly in the centre. Here Buddha lived for a lon^r 
time than at any other place, preaching his Law and convertn^ me . 
At the places where he walked and sat they also 
topes, each having its particular name; and ™ 

Sn^ari* murderrf a person and then wisely charged Buddha {with the 
^mtr ™iSde the Lt gate of the JeUvana. at a dist^ce of seventy 
to north, on the west of the road. Buddha held a discussion 

irt be call-ed in at ^ approaches to 

the Cathedral free from the number of beggars, ^d'dS 

service, hoping that the hearers would come out with 

K, be cbaiittbfe. I found the popuhir tutelary temples m Pekitig and other places. 

and the path up Mount Tfii in Shan-limg similarly freqi«nted. ___ ^ 

* The wife of Anitha-pindika in not* i, p* S®p ® _ 

superior' of many nunneries. See her history io 

surprised it does not end wrih the staiemeul that she is lo 1 ^“'/, 
■ See E H p 136. HsOan^hwang does not give the name of tl^ iwwdaer , 

s« in Julien-s‘Vie et Voyages de Hiouen^thsang.' p. tei^^ Bnto 

killed a woman and calumtiialed Buddha-’ S« al» the fuller 
‘Records of Western Countries,’ pp- V. 8, where ihe murder is 
several Brahmacb&rins. In this passage Beal makes Sundan to be the ua 
of the murdered person (a harlot). Bol the teat caimm be so construed. 

I 1 
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with the (advocates of iht) ninety-six schemes of emmeous doctrine, 
when the king and his great officers, the householders, and people were 
all assembled in crowds to hear it. Then a woman belonging to one of the 
erroneous systems, by name Chanchamana \ prompted by the envious 
hatred in her heart, and having put on (extia) clothes in front of her 
person, so as to give her the appearance of being with ch ild j falsely accused 
Buddha before all the asacmbly of having acted unlawfully (towards her). 
On thb| Sakra^ Ruler ofDevaSj changed himsjdf and some devas into white 
miccj which bit through the strings about her waist; and when this was 
done, the (extra) clothes which she w^ore dropt down on the ground* * 
The earth at the same time was rent;, and she went (down) alive into 
hell *^ (This) also is the place ivhere Dcvadatta®j trying ivith empoisoned 
claws to injure Buddha^ w^ent dow^n alive into helL Men subsequently 
set up marks to distinguish where both these events took place. 

Further, at the place where the discussion took place, they reared a 
vihira rather more than sixty cubits high, having in it an image of 
Buddha in a sitting posture* On the east of the road there was a dev 4 - 
laya * of (one of) the contrary systems, called * The Shadow Covered,^ 

» Eitd (p. 144) calls her ChaScha; in Singhalese^ ChinchL See the seoij 
about her* M. B., pp. 2^5-277. 

* 'Earth's prison,^ or 'one of Earth's prisons/ It was the Avfchi n^raka 
to which she went, the last of the eight hot pri^ns^ where the culprits die, and 
are bom again in uninterrupted EUecessloA (su^ being the meaiung of Avtchl), 
though not without hope of hual redemption. E. H., p si. 

* Devadatta was brother of Ananda, and a near relative thendbre of 

SikyainunL He was the deadly enemy, however, of the latter. He had 
become so in an earlier state of existence, and the hatred continued ki every 
successive birth* through which they reappeared in the axirltJ. See the accounts 
of him, and of his ^'Orious devices against Buddha, and his own destruction at 
the last* in B., PP 3t5-3att and EiilJ better, in the Sacred Books of 

the East* \ol. J£S, Vinaya Teats, pp. 233-265. For the particular attempt referred 
to in the text, see'The life of the Buddha** p- 107. When he was engulpbed, 
and the flames were arotmd him, he cried out to Buddha to save himp and we 
are told that he is expected yet to appear a$ a Buddha under the name of Deva- 
rija, in a universe called Deva-soppana. E. H,, p. 39. 

‘ devSlaya or a place in which a de\a la worshipped. 




TH£^SSADOW-COVERED DEVALAVA. 6t 

right opposite the vih&m on the place of discussion, with (only) the road 
between them, and also rather more than sixty cubits high. The reason 
why it was c^led * * The Shadow Covered' was this:—^Whcn the aua 
was in the west, the shadow- of the vihSra of the World-honotircd one fell 
on thedevalaya of a contrary system; but when the sun was in die east, 
the shadow of that devAlaya was diverted to the north, and never fell 
on the vih 4 ra of Buddha. The mal-bdievers regularly employed men 
to watch their devilaya, to sweep and water (all about it), to bum 
incense, light the lamps, and present offerings 3 but in the morning the 
lamps were found to have been suddenly removed, and in the vihara 
of Buddha. The Brahmans were indignant, and said, ‘Those Srama^s 
take our lamps and use them for their own service of Buddha, but we 
will not stop our service for you On that night the Brahmans them¬ 
selves'kept watch, when they saw the deva spirits which they served 
take the lamps and go three times round the vih 4 ra of Buddha and present 
offerings. After this ministration to Buddha they suddenly disappeared. 
The Brahmans thereupon knowing how great ivas the spiritual power of 
Buddha, forthwith left their families, and became monks*. It has 
been handed down, that, near the time when these things occurred, 
around the Jetavana vihira there were ninety-eight monasteries, in all 


— a general name for all Srahmanical temples (Eitel, p. jo). We read in the 
Khang-hsi dictionary under that when Kafiyapa Mataiiga came to the 
capital in the time of the emperor Ming of the SMond Han dynasty, from the 
Western Regions, with his Classics or Sfioas. he was lodged in the Court of 
State-Cereinouial, and that afterwards there was built for him ‘The Court 
of the While-horse' (0 #)■ m consequjeilCc the name of Sze m 

came to be gHen to all Buddhistic temples. H-hien, however, applies this 
term only to Brahmauical temples. 

» Their speech was somewhat unconnected, but natural enough in the circuro- 
stances. Compare the whole account with the narrative in 1 Samad v. about the 
Ark and Dagon, that' twice-battered god of Palestine.* 

• * Entered the doctrine or path.' Three stages in the Buddhistic life are 
indicated by F4-hien:—'entering it,' as here, by becoming monks (71 
‘getting it,' by becoming Arhats j^); and 'completing k,’ by becoming 

Buddha ^). 
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of wluch there were monks residing, excepting only in one place which 
was vacant. In this Middle Kingdom ^ there are ninety-six ‘ sorts of 
views, erroneous and different from our system, all of which recognise 
this world and the future world* * (and the connexion between them). 
E a c h has its multitude of followers, and they all beg their food : only 
they do not carry the alms-howL They also, moreover, seek (to acquire) 
the blessing (of good deeds) on unfrequented ways, setting up on the 
road-side houses of charity, where rooms, couches, beds, and food and 
drink are supplied to travellers, and also to monks, coming and going 
as guests, the only differmee being in the time (for whidi those parries 
remain). 

There are also companies of the followers of Devadatta still existing. 
They regularly make offerings to the three previous Buddhas, but not 
to ^dkyamuni Biiddha*, 

Four le south-east from the city of ^rivasti, a tope has been 


Ml is not quite clear whether the author had in mind here Central India as 
a whole, which I think he had, or only Kerala, the part of it where he then 
was. In the older leaching, there were only thirty-two sects, but there may have 
been three subdivisions of each. Sec Rhys Davids' ' Buddhism,’ pp. 98, {^9. 

* This tnentioii of ‘the future world’ is an important difference between 
the Corean and Chbese texts. The want d" it in the latter has b«n a 
stumbling-block in the way of all previous tmnsktors. Rdmusat says in a note 
that *the heretics limiled themselves to speak of the duties of man in his actual 
life without connecting it by the uotian of the metetn psychosis with the anterior 
periods of existence through which he had passed.’ But this is just the opposite 
of what Fft-hkn’s meaning was, according to our Corean text. The notion 
of *tbe metempsychosis’ was just that in which all the ninety-six erroneous 
systems agreed among ihemsdves and with Buddhism, If he had wished to 
say what the French smolo^e thinks he does say, moreover, he would probably 
have written ^ ^ connexion 

which Buddhism holds between the past world (including the present) and the 
future is not that of a raetempsy^osis, or transmigration of souls, for it does not 
appear to admit any se[»rate existence of the sonl. Adhering to its own 
phraseology of'the wheel,’ I would call its doctrine that of 'The Transiolatioa 
of Births.’ See Rhys Davids’ third Hibbert Lecture. 

■ See p. 60, note 3; and p. gi, note a. 
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erected at the place where the World-honoured one encountered king 
Virfidhaha^when he wished to attack the kingdom of Shay-e\ajid took 
his stand before him at the side of the road * *. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

THE THREE PREDECESSORS OF sAkYAMUNI IN THE 
BUDDHASHIP. 

Fifty le to the west of the dty bring (the traveller) to a town 
named Too-wei», the birthplace of Kiiyapa Buddha*. At the place 
where he and his father mct\ and at that where he attained to pari- 
nirvjina, topes were erected. Over the entire relic of the whole body 
of him, the lUiyapa TathAgata®, a great tope was also erected. 


* Or, more according to the phonetisation of the teit, Valdfliya. He was 
king of K ofetla, ibe son and successor of Prasenajit, and ihe dcstrojei of 
Kapilavastii, the city of the Sstya funUy. Hia hostility to the ^yas is 
sufficiently established, and it may be considered as certain that the name Shay-e, 
■which, according to Jidieii’s * M^thodc,' p. 89, tnay be read Chi 4 -c, is the same 
as TtiSj (^ one of the phonetisalions of Kapilavastii, as given by EiteL 

* This wonld be the interview in the ‘Life of the Buddha' in Trbbnci's 
Oriental Series, p. 116, when Virfldhaha on his march found Buddha under 
an old aahotato tret It afforded him no shade; but he told the king that 
the thought of the danger of ‘his relatives and kindred made it shady.' The 
kin^ was moved to sympathy for the time, and went back to Srivasti; but the 
destruction of Kapilavastu was only postponed for a short space, and Buddha 
himself acknowledged it to be inemtahl* in the cooneiioD of cause and effect. 

* Identihed, as Beal a)'s, by Cunningham with Tadwa, a village now miles Eo 
the west of SShara-mahat. The huthplacC of KSiyapa Buddha is generally 
thought to have heeu Benires. Aocording to a calculation of R^musat, from his 
birth to a.i>. 183a there were 1.993,859 years 1 

* It seems to be necessary to haw a meeting between every Buddha and his 
father. One at least is ascribed to Sakyammd and his father (real or supposed) 
Suddhodana. 

' Tbb is the highest epithet given to every supreme Buddha; in Chinese 
^ 5|iJ, meaning, as Eitel, p, ifT. says.' Sic profectus sum.’ It is ^uivulent 
to ‘Rightful Buddha, the true successor in the Supreme Buddha Line.’ Haxdy 
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Going on south-east from the dty of ^riivasti for twelve yojanas, 
(the travellers) came to a town named Na-pei-ked the birthplace of 
Krakuchaoda Buddha* *. At the place where he and his father met, 
and at that where he attained to pari-nlrvltia, topes were erected. 
Going north from here less than a yojaoa, they came to a town which 
had been the birtbplace of Kanakamuni Buddha *, At the place where he 
and his father met, and where he attained to pari-nirvflpa, topes were 
erected. 


CHAPTER XXII, 

KAPILAVASTU. ITS DESOLATION. LEGENDS OF BUDDHA'S BIRTH, 
AND OTHER INCIDENTS IN CONNEXION WITH IT. 

Less than a yojana to the east from this brought them to the dty of 
Kapilavastu ’; but in it there was neither king nor people. All was 
mound and desolation. Of inhabitants there were only some monVa 
and a score or two of families of the common people. At the spot 
where stood the old palace of king ^uddhodana* there have been mg d e 


concludes his account of the Kil^pa Buddha (M, B., p. 97) with the following 
sentence:—‘After his body was bnmt, the booes stitl remained in their usual 
positi^ presenting the appearance of a perfect skeleton'; and the whole of the 
iuhabitaols of Jambudvipa, assemhling together, erected a dagoba over hb relics 
one yojana in height I' 

’ Na-peJ'kei or Nabhiga is not meotioiied elsewhere. Eitel says this Buddha 
was bom at the city of Gln-bo 5|i(] and Hardy gives hb birtbplace 
as Mekhala. It may be possible, hy means of Sanskrit, to reconcOe these 
statements. 

* See note s, p. 51. 

* Kapikvasto, ‘ the dty of beautifW vtrtae,' was the birthplace of ^dkyamiiro, 
but was destroM as intimated in the notes on last chapter, during hb life¬ 
time. It was situated a short dbtaoce north-west of the present Goruclpoor, 
lat. a6 46 N., Ion. 83® 19'E, Davids says (Manual, p 25), Mt was on the 
banks of the river Rohini, the modem Kohaua, about too mileH north-west of 
the city of Benirea.* 

" The father, or supped &ther, of Sityamtmi. He is here called ‘the king 
white and pure ’ (g ^ ^). \ nioie common appelladon b ‘the king of pure 





I, DREAM OF BUDDHA'S MOTEIER OF HIS INCARNATHiN. 
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images of the prince (hia eldest son) and his mother* j and at the places 
where that son appeared moiiDted on a white elephant when he entered 
his mothers womb and where he turned his carriage round on seeing the 
sick man after he bad gone out of the dty by the eastern gate topes 
have been ereclcd. The places (were also pointed out) * where (the |ishi) 
A-e * inspected the marks * (of Buddhaship on the body) of the heir- 
apparent (when an Infant ); where, when he was in company with Nanda 
and others, on the elephant being struck down and draw^n on one side, 
he tossed it away ^; where he shot an arrow to the ^uth-east^ and it 


rice ^ J)but the character or 'rice/ must be a mistake for 
^ Brahman/ and the appcliatkin= - Pure Brahman king/ 

* The * eldest son" or *'prinoe’ was Sikyamuni, and his rDother had no other son. 
For * his mother/ see note pogc 4 8, She was a daughter of Afijana or AnuMlEya, 
king of the neighbouring country of Koli, and Ya^odharl, an aunt of Suctdhoduia- 
Tbere appear to have besn various intennarriages between ihe royal houses of 
KapHa and Koli. 

* In *Tbe Life of the Buddha/ p. 15, we read that * Buddha now in the 

Tiishita heaven, and knowing that his time was come (the time for hia last rebirth 
in the cotuse of which he would become Buddha), he made the necessary examioa- 
dons; and having decided chat MaM-mSyi was the right mother^ In the midnight 
watch he entered her womb under the appearance of an elephant/ See M* B., 
PP- and, still better, Rhys Davids' ^ Birth Storks/ pp. 58-^3. 

^ lo Hardy's M*B., pp, 1^4,155, w*e read, * As the prince (Siddhirtha, the first 
name giwn lo Slkjainuni; see Fitel, under Sarvirtbasiddha) w^as one day pass¬ 
ing along, he saw a deva under the appearance of a leper, full of sores, with a body 
like a water-v^essel, and legs like the pestle for pounding rice; and when he learned 
from bis charioteer what it was that he saw, he became agitated, and returned at 
once to the palace/ See also Rh^'s Davids^ * Buddhism,* p. ap. 

* This is an addition of my own, instead of * There are also topes erected 
at the following spots * of former translators. Fl-hien does not say there were 
memorial topes at all these places, 

* Asita I see Eitel, p, 15, He is called in PUi KalS Devaia, and had been a 
minister of Suddbodana'$ lather. 

* See note »» page 

* In ^The Life of the Buddha^ we read that the Licbchbaris of Vaiidll h^rl gent to 
the young piintre a very fine dephant; but when it was new Kapilavastu, Devadatta, 

k 
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went a distance of thirty le, then eatering the ground and making a 
spnng to come forth, which men subsequently fashioned into a welt 
from which travellers might drink where, after he had attained to 
Wisdom * * Buddha returned and saw the king, his father *; where five 
hundred ^Akyas quitted their families and did reverence to Updli* while 
the earth shook and moved in si* difierent ways j where Buddha preached 
his Law to the devas, and the four deva kings and others kept the four 
doors {of the hall), so that (even) the king, hb father, could not enter 
where Buddha sat under a nyagrodha tree, which is still standing*, wit h 
his face to the east, and (his aunt) Mahi-prajApatl presented him with a 

outofenyy, killed it with a blow of his fist. Nanda (not Ananda, but a half-broiher 
of Siddhirtha), coining that way, saw the carcase lying on the road, and pulled It on 
one side; but the Bodhisauva, seeing it there, took it by iJie tail, and tossed Hover 
seven fences and ditches, when the foice of its fall made a great ditclu 1 suspect 
that the characters in tbe column have been disaiiartged, and Chat we should 
««> ^ Ji- it mTi ^ 2 r-‘ SiddbSitha, was 

this tiBie only ten jeara old. 

^ Ttic young sbootiiig wbeti ihe pnnoe thus surpassed iltcmalL 

He ^>¥as tiien sevcntccna 

* See note ip pag)& 

* This was not tie nsgtt when be finally fled frnm Kapilavastu, and as be 
was leaiing{ tbe palace, perceived his sleeping father, and said, ' Fatbeip tboagh I 
lo^e thee, yet a fear possesses me, and 1 may not stay;'—TbeLOeof ibe Buddha, 
p. 35, Most pmbayy it wm that related in bLB.p pp. 199-304. Scc^‘Buddtusi 
Birth Stories/pp^ 

* They did tins* I suppose, to show their hiim!lit)% for Updli was only a 
Sfidra by birth, and bad been a barber; so from the first did Buddhism assert Its 
superiority to the conditions of rank and caste. tjp0 was dLsiinguished by bis 
knowledge of the rules of dlsciplinej and praised on tbal account by Buddba. He 
was one or tbe thice leaders of the first ^od, and tbe principal compiler of the 
original Vinaya books. 

* 1 have not met with the paitictilafa of this preaching. 

* Meaning, as explained in Chtnesc,' a tree witbaut knots the ficas Indica. 
See Rhj-s Davids' note, blanual, p, ^9* where be aiys that a bmnch of one of these 
trea was taken from Buddha Gayi to Anuiidhapium in Ceylon io the middle 
of the third century 9.&j and is still growing ihere^ the oldest historical tree 
in tbe world 





II. BUDDHA JUST BORK, WITH THE NAGAS SUPPLYING WATER TO WASH HIM. Ch. 
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tll. BUDDHA tossing THE ELEPHANT OVER THE WALL. 


Ch. 
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SaDgli^i *; and (where) king VaidClfya slew the seed of they 

all in dying became ^rotdpanDas^ A tope was erected at this last 
place, which is still existing^ 

Several le north-east from the dty was the king s fiddi where the heir- 
apparent sat ynder a tree, and looked at the ploughers \ 

Fifty le east from the city was a garden, named Lumbint^, where 
the queen entered the pond and bathed. Having come forth from the 
pond on the northern bank, after (vralking) twenty pace^ she lifted up 
her hand, laid hold of a branch of a treci and, with her face to the east, 
gave birth to the heir-apparent*. When he fell to the ground,he (imme¬ 
diately) walked seven paces. Two dragon-kin^ (appeared) and washed 
his body. At the place where they did so. there was immediately formed 
a weU, and from it, as well as from the above pond, where (the queen) 
bathed*, the monks (even) now constantly take the water, and 
drink it 


^ See note 1, page 39. I hive not met with ihe acconot of ihia preaenia- 
tion. See the long account of Prajapatl in M. B., pp* 306-31^. 

^ See note page 57. The Srotipannas are the hrst class of saints, 
who are not to be reboni in a lower sphere, but auain to nirv&na after having 
been reborn seven Umes consecatively as men or devas. The ChiiuK editions 
State there were * 1000 * of the ^kya seed^ The general account is that they were 
500^ ah maidens, who refused to take their place in king harem, and 

Were in consequence taken to a pond, and had their hands and feet cut oSl 
There Buddha came to them, had their wounds dressed, and preached to ibem 
the Law* They died in the faith, and were reborn in the region of the four Great 
Kings. Thence they came back and visited Buddha at Jelavana in the nJghtp and 
there they obtained the ren^ of ^rotipanna- *The Life of the Buddha,* p. t a** 

* See the account of this in M, B*, p* 1501, The-account of it reminds me of 
the ploughing by the sovereign, w'hjeb has been an institution in China from the 
earliest tinie$, But there we have no magte and no extravagance^ 

* * The place of Liberation \ * see note a, page 38. 

■ See the accotmls of this event in IL B., pp, 14S* ^4^ ? ‘The Life of (he 
T^addha," pp. 15, 16; and ^Buddhist Birth Stories,* p. ^ 

* There is difficulty in conMrumg the tcjrt of this last italenieiiL Mr^ Beal 
nad, no doubt inadverlently, omitted it in his ftitt trauskdom In his revised 
version be gives for it, I cannot say happily, * As well as at the pooh the water of 
which came down from above for washing (the child)/ 

k z 
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There are four places of regular and Axed fjccurrence (in the history 
of) all Buddhas:—first, the place where they attained to perfect Wisdom 
(and became Buddha); second, the place where they turned the wheel of 
the Law’; third, the place where diey preached the Law, discoursed of 
righteousness, and discomfited (the advocates of) erroneous doctrines; 
and fourth, the place where they came down, after going up to the Traya- 
striipias heaven to preach the Law for the benefit of theif mothers. 
Other pbces in connexion with them became remarkable, according to 
the manifestations which were made at them at particular times. 

The country of Kapilavastu is a great scene of empty desolation. 
The inhabitants are few and far between. On the roads people have 
to be on their guard against white elephants^ and lions, and ^ould 
not travel incautiously. 


CHAPTER XXIir. 

RitMA, ASD ITS TOPE. 

East from Buddha's birthplace, and at a distance of fiveyojanas, there 
is a kingdom called R&ma^ The king of this country, having obtabed 
one portion of the relics of Buddha's body* *, returned with it and built 
over it a tope, named the RSma tope. By the side of it there was a 
pool, and in the pool a dragon, which constantly kept watch over (the 
tope), and presented offerings at it day and night When king Aioka 


‘ See note 3, page 49. See also Davids' Manual, p, 4S- The latter says, 
that * to lom ihe wlieel of (he Law* means ' to set rolling the royal chariot wheel 
of a univeisal empire of troth and righteousness;' but he admits that this is more 
grandiloquent than the phraseology was in the ears of Buddlitsls. 1 prefer the 
words quoted from Eitel in the note referred to. * They turned ’ is probably equiva¬ 
lent to ‘ They began 10 turn.' 

* Fa-hicn doe not say that be himself saw any of ihese white elephants, 
nor docs he speak of the lions as of any particular colour. We shall find by- 
and-by, in a note further on, that, to make them appear more terribly they are 
spoken of as 'black.' 

’ Rama or Rimagriroa, between KapHavastii and Kuianagara. 

* See the account of the eightfold division of the ndics of Buddha’s body in 
the Sacred Books of the East, voL id, Buddhist Suttas, pp. 
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came forth into the world, he wished to destroy the eight topes (over the 
reties)^ and to build {instead of them) 84,000 topes* *. After he had 
thrown down the seven (othera}^ he wished next to destroy this tope. 
But then the dragon showed itself, took the king into its palace and 
when he had seen aJI the things provided for ofFcrings, it said to him, 
* If you are able with your cflcrings to exceed these, you can destroy 
the tope, and take it all away. I will not contend with you/ The 
kingp however, knew' that such appliances for offerings were not to be 
had anywhere In the world, and thereupori returned (without carrying 
out his purpose). 

(Afterwards), the ground all about became overgrown with vegetation, 
and there was nobody to sprinkle and sweep {about the tope) ^ but a 
herd of elephants came regularly, w^hich brought water with their trunks 
to water the ground, and various kinds of dowers and incense, which 
they presented at the tope. (Once) there came from one of the king¬ 
doms a devotee* to worship at the tope. When he encountered the 
elephants he v?as greatly alarmed»and screened himself among the trees* 
but when he saw thm go through with the offerings in the moat proper 
manner, the thought filled him with great sadness—that there should be 
no monastery here, (the inmates of which) might serve the tope, but the 
elephants have to do the watering and sweeping. Forthwith he gave up 
the great prohibitioiis (by which he was bound)*, and resumed the status 
of a Srtmariera* With hi$ oivn hands he cleared away the grass and 
trees, put the place in good order, and made it pure and clean. By 
the power of his exhortations, he prevailed on the king of the country to 


* The bones of the hiun^ body are si^posed to cousin 84^000 alotrs , and 
hence ihe legend of Aioka^s wish to build 84 jQcio lopes, one over each atom 
of Sdkpumm's jdiekton* 

* Fi-bien, ii appears tp me^ intended lufi readers to understand that the 
guardian had a palace of his own, inside or underneath the pool or tank 

* It stands out on the aarrarive as a whole lhat we have not here ^some 
pilgrims," but one devotee. 

■ Whai the ' great prohittttions' which the devotee now gave up were we cannot 
tell. Being what be was, a monk of more tbati ordinary ascetica] habits, be may 
have undertaken peculiar and difficult vows, 

* The ^linuaera, or in Chbese SMmei. See note 7, page 45* 
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form a r^dcDCe for monks ; and when that was done^ he became head 
of the monasteiy* * At the present day there are monks residing in it. 
This event is of recent occurrence; but ia alt the succession from 
that time till now, there has always been a Srlmai^cra h^d of the 
establishment. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

WHERE BUDDHA FINALLY RENOUNCED THE WORLD* AND WHERE 

HE DIED. 

East from here four yojanas^ there is the place where the heir-apparent 
sent back Cha^i^aka, with his white horse^; and there also a tope was 
erected* 

Four yojaaas to the cast from this, (the travellers] came to the Charcoal 
tope *1 where there is also a monastery* 

Going on twelve yojanas, still to the east, thQr came to the dty of Kuia* 
nagara \ on the north of which* betw^een two trees** the bank of 
the NairanjanA^ river* b the place where the World'-honoured one, with 
his head to the nortbp attained to pari-nirvina (and died). There 

I This on tbe night when Sikyammii finally leR his palace and 
family to fulfil the course to which be felt that be was called. Cbandaka^ 
in PiU Cbaima, was ihe prince's chaHoteerp and in gympatby with hinL So 
also was tbe white horse Kanthaka (Kanthafcajiain A^iija)* which neighed his 
delight tfll the devas heard him. ^ M. B.* pp, 15R-161, and Davids' Manual* 
PP^ 33 - According (bo ‘Buddhist Biitb SOx^/ p. 87* the noble horse never 
leturned to the dty, but died of grief at being lefL by his master, to be rebesim 
immediately in the Trayastiim 4 as heaven as the deva Kanthaka I 

* BeaJ and Giles call this the ^ Ashes * tope. I also would have preferred to 
call it so; but the CHnese character is not Rdmusat has * U tour des 
ebarbona." It was over die place of Buddha's crematiOx-. 

*■ In Fili KusbiM. It got its name froni the Ku^ grass (the poa cjnosu- 
roides); and its rmns are ^ill extant, near XosiRh* iSo N.W, from Patna; 

*about,' says BavHs,' lao^milcs K.KR of Benilres, and 80 miles due east of 
Kapilavastu-' 

* The tree, the Shorea robusta, which yields the famous teak wood 

* ConfouDckd* according to Eiteli even by HEUan-chwang, with the Hiranp- 
vatt, which Bows past the city on the south* i 
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VII. BUDDHA'S DYING INSTRUCTIONS. 
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iX. DIVISION OF BUDDHA'S KEUCS. 
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also are the pbces where Subhadia the last (of his converts), attained 
to WJsdom (and became an ArhatJ^ where in his coffin of gold they made 
ofFcfingij to the World-honoured one for seven days®^ where the VaJinapAi^ 
laid aside his golden dub\ and where the eight kings divided the relics 
(of the burnt body)^:—at aH these pUcca were built topes an d monaa- 
teiiee, all of which are now existing. 

In the city the inhabitants are few and far between, comprising only 
the families belonging to the (different) S4Kietiei of monks. 

Going from this to the south-east for twelve yojanas, they came 
to the place where the Lkhchhavis * * wished to follow Buddha to (the 


* A Brahman of Berdres, said to have been i jo years old, who caine (o team 
from Buddha the very night be died. Ananda would have repulsed himj but 
Buddha ordered him to be introduced; and theu pntdng aside iugeoioos but 
uniniportanc question which he propounded^ preached to hini. the Law« The 
Brahman was coaveited and amined at once to Aihatshjp. Eitel says that be 
attained to nirvtna a few moments before ^jamum; out see the fiill iccount of 
him and his conversoq in ‘ Buddhist Suttas/ pp. 103-110. 

* Thus treating the dead Buddha as if he had been a Chahiavartti king. 
Hardy's M. B., p. 347^ says:—‘For the place of cremation^ the princes (of KuMnira) 
offered their oma coronation-haJ!, which was decoiated with the utmost magnifi* 
cencej and the body was deposited in a golden sarcopbagus.'' See the account of 
a cremation mbich F^-blen witue^ted in Ceylon^ chap, xxxbe. 

* The name Vajrapani is explained as ^he who hdds in his hand the 
diamond club (or pesile^ sceptre),' which is one of the many names of India or 
Sakm. He therefore, that great protector of Buddhism, would seem to be 
intend^ here; but the difficulty with me is that neither in Haidy nor BockhED^ 
nor any other writer, have 1 met with any rnanUesmtiou of hJrnself made by Indra 
on this occasion. The princes of Kuianagara were called mtllas, ‘strong or 
mighty heroes; * so also were those of Piv^ and VaiMit; nfid a question arises 
w'bether the language may not refer to K5me story which Fi-hico had heard,— 
something which they did on this great occasion. V aj ra p i n i is alicrt explained as 
meaning ‘ the diamond mighty hero; * but the epithet of ^ diamond' is not so appli¬ 
cable to them, as to Indra, The clause may hereafter obtain more elucidation. 

* Of Ktisanagara^ Ptvt, VaiMlf, and other kingdoms. Kings, princeSi brah- 
mans^—each wanted the whde leUc; but they agreed to an cigbtrold division 
at the suggesdon of the brahman Drona. 

* These ‘strong heroes' were the chiefs ofVaiMI!| a kingdom aud city, with 
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place of) hb pari-d trvlnai and where, when he would not listen to them 
and they kept deaving^ to him, unwilting to go away^ he made to 
appear a large and deep ditch which they could not cross over, and gave 
them his alms-bowl, as a pledge of hb regard^ (thus) sending them back 
to thdr famiii^. There a stone pillar was erected with an account 
of this event engraved upon it, 

CHAPTER XXV. 

VAI&Ali. THE TOPE CALLED * * WEAPONS LAID DOWN.* THE COUNCIL 

OF VAl^Atf. 

East from this city ten yojanaSp (the travellers) came to the kmgdom 
oPVaiiilh North of the city so named is a large forest^ having In it 
the doubl e-galleried vihdra^ where Buddha dwelt, and the tope over 
half the body of Ananda*. Inside the city the woman Ambapdll* buHt a 
vihAra in honour of Buddha, which is now standing as it was at firsL 
Three le south of the city, on the west of the road* (is the) garden 
(which) the same Am bap Alt presented to Buddha^ in which he might 

an oilgarchlf^ eonstitnliDn. They embraced Buddhjsm early, and were noted 
for their peculiar attachment to Buddha. The second synod was held at Val^^ 
as related in the next chapter The ruins of the dry still exist at Bassahar. north of 
Patna, the same, I suppose, as Besaib, iveuty miles north of Hajipflr, See BeaTs 
Revised Version, p, lii. 

^ It is difficoli to tell what was the peculiar form of this vihira from which it got 
its name ; ODmething about the constmetion of its door, or cupboards, or gaHenes. 

* See the explanatioii of this in the next chapter 

■ AmbapAJl. Amrapllf. or Amrad^rikd, 'the guardian of the Amra (probably 
the mango) treej' is famous in Buddhik annab^ Sec the account of her in Af. B., 
pp. 456-^. She was a courtesan. She had tseen in tnanyuArakas Or hetk, was 
100^000 times a female beggar, and lO^ooo rimes a prostitute; but maintaioing 
perfect continence during the period of Kasyapa Buddha, SSkyamuni^s predecessor, 
she had been bom a devf, and finally appeared in earth under an Amra tree in 
Va]££li. There again she fell into her old ways, and had a son by king Bimbi^ 
sira] but she was won over by Buddha to virtue and chasdty, renounced the world, 
and attained to the state of an ArhaL See the earlier accoun t of Ambapdirs pre¬ 
sentation of the garden in * Buddhist SuUaa/ pp. and the note there from 

Bishop Bigandet on pp^ 33,34. 
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reside. When Buddha was about to attain to his pari-nirvana, as he 
i^-as quitting the city by the west gacCp he turned round, and, beholding 
the city on hLs right, said to them, ^ Here I have taken my last walk^^ 
Men subsequently built a tope at this spot 
Three le north-west of the city there is a tope called,' Bows and 
weapons Laid down/ The reason why it got that name was this:—The 
inferior wife of a king, w^hose country lay along the river Ganges, brought 
forth from her womb a ball of flesh. The superior wife, jealous of the 
other, said," You have brought forth a thing of evU omen*' and imme¬ 
diately it was put into a box of wood and thrown intotho river. Farther 
down the stream another king w^as walking and looking about, when he 
saw the urooden box (floating) in the water. (He had it brought to him)p 
opened it, and found a thousand little boys, upright and complete, and 
each one different from the others. He took them and had them brought 
up* They grew tall and large* and very daring and strong, crushing all 
opposition in every expedition which they undertook. By and by they 
attacked the kingdom of their real father, who became in consequence 
greatly distressed and sad. His inferior wife asked what it was that made 
him so, and he replied/That king has a thousand sons, daring and strong 
beyond compare, and he wishes with them to attack my kingdom i this 
is what makes me sad/ The wife said, ^You need not be sad and 
sorrowful. Only make a high gallery on the wall of the city on the 
rast; and when the thieves come, I shall he able to make them retire.' 
The king did as she said; and when the enemies came, she said to them 
from the tower, * You are my sons* why are you a^ng so unnaturally 
and rebelliously?* They replied* * Who are you that say you are our 
mother? ^ * If you do not bdieve me/ she said*' look, all of you, towards 
ine* and open your mouths.* She then pressed her breasts with her two 
hands, and each sent forth 500 jets of milk, which fell into the mouths of 
the thousand sons* The thieves (thus) knew that she was their mother^ 
and laid down their bows and weapons*. The two kings, the fathers. 


^ Beal gives^ 'In this place I have peeformed the bst rdiglous act of my 
earthly carter;^ Giles, ^TJus is the last place I shall vkilR^musat, ^Cest im 
Iku oil je reviendrai bien longtemps aprte cecL' Perhaps the ^ walk ^ to which 
Buddha refened had been for meditatfon. 

* See the account of this kgend in the note in M. E., pp. 335* 336, dMerent, hut 
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hereupon fell into reflection^ and both got to be Fmtyeka Buddhas 
The tope of the t^vo Pratytka Buddhaa is still existing. 

In a subsequent age* * when the World-hononrcd one had attained to 
perfect Wisdom (and become Buddhajp he said to his disciptes, ^This 
is the place where I in a former age laid down my bow and weapons V 
It was thus that subsequently men got to know (the fact), and raised the 
tope on this spot, which in this way received its name- The thousaod 
little boys were the thousand Buddhas of this Bhadra-kalpal 

It was by the side of the * Weapons-laid-do™* tope that Buddha, 
having given up the idea of living longer, said to Anancia, * In three 
months from this I will attain to pari-nirvdna'i* and king had 

so fascinated and stupehed Ananda, that he was not able to ask Buddha 
to remain longer in this world. 

Three or four le east from this place there is a tope (commemoi^ting 


not less absurd The first part of F^-hien's nanauve isill have sent the tboiigiiis 
of sfflne of my readers to the ejspostue of the infaoi Moses, as related in E^odns^ 

* See note 3, page 40. 

* Thus Sikyamuoi had been one of the thousand link boys who floated in 
the box in the Ganges^ How long back the former age was we amnot tdi 
I suppose the tope of the two fathers who became Fratyeka Buddlms had been^ 
built like the erne commeinoraling ihe iajing down of weapons after Buddha had 
told bis disciples of the strange events in the past. 

* Bhadra-kalpa^ ^the Kalpa of worthies or sages.^ ‘Tbkp" says Eitel, p. 

*is a designation for a Kafpa of stability, so called because 1000 Buddhas appear 
in the course of iL Oeu present period is a Bhadra-kalpa, and four Buddhas 
have already appeared. It is to last mlUJorts of years, but over 151 miUiona 
have already elapsed.' 

* ' The king of demons;' The name Mira is expkiued by * the raurderee/ 

^ the destroyer of virtue/ and similar appellations. ' He is/ says Btek ' the per¬ 
sonification of lust, the god of Im-e, sin, and death, the arch-enemy of goodness, 
residing in the heaven Faraoirmita Va^avartin on the top of the KimadhfitiL 
He assumes dtfleient forms, especially monsErous ones, to tempt or frighten ihe 
saints, or sends his daughter?, or inspires wicked men like De^adatta or the Nir- 
grajiihas to do his work. He is often represented with 100 arms, and ndiiig on 
an elephant.^ The oldest form of the legend in this paragraph is in * Buddhtat 
Suttas," Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi, pp. 41-55, where Buddha says thaf, if 
Ananda had asked him thrlcci he would have postponed hJ^ death- 
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the following occurrence)A hundred years after the pari-nirvlria of 
Buddha h sci^e Bhikshus of Vaiiali went wTong in the matter of the 
disciplinary rules in ten particulars* and appealed for their justiheation 
to what they said were the words of Buddha. Hereupon the Arhats and 
Bhikshus observant of the rules, to the number in all of 700 monk^ 
examined afresh and collated the collection of disciplinary books** 
Subsequently men built at this place the tope {in qu^tion), which is still 
existing. 


CHAPTER XXVL 

REMARKABLE DEATH OF AN AND A. 

Four yojanas on from this place to the east brought the traveHeni 
to the confluence of the five rjvcrs*p When Ananda was going from Ma- 
gadha* to Vat^Mi, wishing his pari-nirvana to take place (there), the 


* Of the Vinaya-pitaka, The meeting referred to uaa an important one, 
and is generally spoken of as the second Great CoEinci] of the Buddhist Church* 
See* on the formation of ihe Buddhist Canon, Hard}^s E, chap^ xvui, and the 
last chapter of Davids’ Manual, on the History of the Order The fim Conndl 
was that held at Rljagiiha* shortly after Buddha's death, under the presidency of 
X^yapa;—say about b.c^ 410. The second was that spoken of here i —^y about 
■.C. 3®*' In Davids' hlanual (p^ 3 r 6 ) we find the ten points ofdi 5 eipiiiie> in which 
the heretics {I can use that term here) claimed at least indulgence. Two tneefings 
were held to consider and discuss theniH At the former the orthodox party barely 
succeeded in carrying their cotLdemnation of the laaer rnonk^ j and a second and 
larger meeting, of which Fi-hiett speaks* was held in consequencej and a more 
empbauc condemnation passed. At the same time all the books and subjects of 
discipline seem to have undergone a careful re\'isioti. 

The Corean text is ckawr than the Chinese ay to those who composed the 
Council, Arhats and orthodox tnonks* The leader among them was a YaiaSt 
or Yaiada, or led^puttra* w“ho had been a disciple of Ananda, and must 
therefore have been a very old man. 

This spot does not appear to have been identified. It coaid not be far from 
Patna. 

* Magadha was for some time the headquarters of Buddhism j the holy land, 
covered with vih&ras; a fact peipetuaied, as has been observed in a previous 
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dcvas informed king Aj4ta;§atm^of it* * and the king immedlatdjr pursued 
him* in his own grand carnage, with a body of soldiers, and had reached 
the river (On the other hand), the Lichthhavis of Vai^ili had heard that 
Ananda was coming (to their city), and they on their part came to meet 
him* (In this wayji they all arrived together at tlie river, and Ananda 
considered that* if he went fonvard, king Aj^taiatni would be very 
angry* while, if he went back, the LTchchhaiia wcuJd rc^nt his conduct. 
He thereupon in the very middle of the river burnt his body in a fiery 
ecstasy of SamAdhi®, and his pal i-nirvana was attained. He divided 


note, Ln the name of ihe present BeMr^ the wutbem portion of which corresponds 
to the ancient kingdom of Magadha. 

^ In Singhalese, AjasaL See the account of his conversion in a'll, B*, pp. 
311-326+ He was the son of king Bimbisafa, who was one oF the first royal 
converts to BuddhistiL Ajasat murdered his father, or at least wrought bis 
death; and was at first opposed to yamuni* and a favourer of De^wdatia. 
Wheti converted, he became famoiis for his liberality in alnisgiring. 

* Eitcl has a long article (ppp 114^ 113) on the meanijig of Sam^dhi, which is 
one of the seven sections of wisdom (bo dh yang a). Hardy defines it as meaning 
"perfect iranquiliityj ^Tumour, as ^mediiaiive absiracdon;* Bumonf, as ^self-control;' 
and Edkins, as * ecstatic reverie/ "Sam^dhi/ says Eiteh ^rignifies the highest 
pitch of abstract ecstatic med iEation; a state of absolute indifiference to all influences 
from within or writhout; a state of torpor of both the material and spirinual forces of 
vitality; a sort of terrestrial nirvina, consistently culmmating in total destnictlon 
of life/ He then quotes apparendy the language of the * He consumed his 
body by Agni (the fire oJ) Samfidhi/ and saj^ it is * a conmon cKpresslon for 
the etiecte of such ecstatic, nltra-mystlc self-aiuiihiiation/ All ti^is is simply " a 
darkening of counsel by words without knowledge,' Some facts conoemmg the 
death of Ananda are hidden beneath the darkness of the phraseology, which it is 
impossible for us to ascemim By or In Sa m ^dhi he bums his body in the very 
middle of ilie river, and then he divides the relic of the btimt body into two parts 
(for so evidently Fil-hten intended his narration to be taken), and leaves one half 
on each bank. The account of Ananda'a death in Nien-ch^ang^s * History of 
Buddha and the Patriarchs' Is much more e£tIa^^gallt. Crowds of men and devas 
am brought togciher to witness it. The body is divided into four parts. One is 
conveyed to the Tushita heaven; a second^ to the palace of a certain Niga 
king; a third is given to Aj^taiatru; and the fourth to the Lichchhavb. What it 
all really means I cannot tell. 
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his body (also) into two, (leaving) the half of it on each bank; so that 
each of the two kings got one half a (sacred) rdiCi and took it back 
(to hi^ own capital]^ and there raised a tope over k. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 

pAtaliputtra or patka, iw magadha. king a^oka^s spirit- 

built PALACE AND HALLS. THE BUDDHIST BRAHMAN, rAdHA- 

sAml dispensaries and hospitals* * 

Having crossed the river, and descended south for ayojana, {the 
travellers) came to the town of FAtaliputtraS in the kingdom of 
Magadha, the city w’here king Aioka* ruled. The royal palace and 
halls in the midst of the city^ which exist now as of old, were all made 
by spirits which he employed, ajid which piled up the stones, reared the 
walls and gates^ and executed the elegant carving and inlaid sculpture- 
w'ork,—in a way which no human hands of this w^orld could accomplish. 

King Aioka bad a younger brother who had attained to be an 
Arhat* and resided on Gridhra-kCt|a^ hUl, finding his delight in solitude 
and quiet The king, Avho sincerely reverenced him, wnahed and be^ed 
him (to come and live) in his family whete he could supply aU his 
wants The other, however, through his delight in the stillness of the 
mountain, was unwilling to accept the invitation, on which the kliig 
said to him/Only accept my Invitation, and I will make a hill for you 
inside the city/ Accordingly, he provided the materials of a feast, 


^ The tnodera Patna, laL 25"* aS^ N., loiL 15^ F The Sanskrii name 

pieaus *The dty of flowers*" It is the Indian Florencep 

* See note 5, page 31. A^ka iransfemd bis court from Mjagriha to 
F&^puttm, and there, in the eighteenth year of his reign, he convoked the third 
Great S>'no 4 —according^ at least, to southern Buddhism, ll must hn^e been held 
n few ^'cajs before rc. 250; LUel says in 14^. 

* ^ The Vulture-hill/ So called because Mim, according to Buddhist traditionp 
once assumed the form of a vulture on It to internipt the loediEAtion of Ananda; 
or, more probably, became it wm a resort of vulmres. It was near Rljagriha, the 
earlier capital of A^ka* go that Fa-hien connects a legend of it with his accotmt of 
Fatna* ll abounded in caverns, and was famous as a resort of ascetics. 
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called to him the spirits, and announced to them, * To-morrow you will 
all reccKne my invitation ; but as there are no mats for you to sit on, let 
each one bring (his own seat).' Next day the spirits came, each one 
bringing with him a great rock, (like) a four or five paces square, 
(for a seat). When their sitting was over, the king made them form 
a hill with the large stones piled on one another, and also at the foot of 
the hill, with five large square stones, to make an apartment, which 
might be more than thirty cubits long, twenty cubits wide, and more 
thaji ten cubits high. 

In this city there had resided a great Brahman’, named Radha.s4mj*, 
a professor of the mahiy^na, of clear discernment and much wisdom, 
who understood cveiything, living by himself in spotless purity. The 
king of the country honoured and reverenced him, and served him as his 
teacher. If he w-ent to inquire for and greet him, the king did not 
presume to sit down alongside of him; and if, in his love and rever* 
ence, he took hold of his hand, as soon as he let it go, the Brahman 
made haste to pour water on St and wash it. He might be more than 
fifty years old, and all the kingdom looked up to him. By means of 
this one man, the Law of Buddha was widely made known, and the 
followers of other doctrines did not find it in their power to persecute 
the body of monks in my way. 

By the side of the tope of Aioka, there has been made a mahS- 
yAna monastery, very grand and bcauttful; there is also a hlnayina one r 
the two together containing six hundr^rd or seven hundred monks. The 
rules of demeanour and the scholastic arrangements* in them are worthy 
of observation. 

Shamans of the highest virtue from all quarters, and students, inquirers 
’ A Brahman by caste, bat a Buddhist ui faith 

» of JuUen's "M^thod^ I transliterate the Chinese characters 

M ^ gives Rldbasi'fiini, his Chinese teat having a ^ between 

^ and I suppose the name was Hidhayiimi or RidhasSmi. 

names of two kinds of schoob, often occarring in the Li .ffl 
and Mencius, ^Tiy should there not have been schools in those monasteries in 
Indm as there were in China? FS.hicn hWlf grew np with other boys in a 
monastery, and nodoubt had to 'go to school' And the next sentence shows os there 
might be schools for more advanced students as well as for the ^rimaneras. 
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wUhtog to find out truth and the grounds of it, aU resort to these 
monasteries. There also resides in this monasteiy a Brahman teacher, 
whose name also is Manju5rf\ whom the Shamans of greatest virtue in 
the kingdom, and the mahaydna Bhlksbus honour and look up to. 

The cities and towns of this country are the greatest of all in the 
Middle Kingdom. The inhabitants are rich and prosperous, and vie 
with one another in the practice of benevolence and r^hteousness. 
Every year on the eighth day of the second month they celebrate a 
procession of images. They make a four-wheeled car, and on it erect 
a structure of five storeys by means of bamboos tied together. This is 
supported by a king-post, with poles and lances sUntrng from it, and is 
rather more than twenty cubits high, having the shape of a tope. White 
Md silk-like doth of hair* * is wrapped all round it. which is then pabted 
in i^ous colours. They make figures of devas, with gold, sQver, and 
lapis lazuli grandJy blended and having silken streamers and canopies 
hung out over them. On the four Kdes are niches, with a Buddha seated 
in each, and a Bodhisattva standing m attendance on him. There may 
be twenty cars, all grand and imposmg, but each one different from the 
others. On the day mentioned, the monks and laity within the borders 
all come tc^ether; they have singers and skilful mu^ciassj they pay 
their devotions with flowers and incense. The Brahmans come and 
invite the Buddhas to enter the city. These do so in order, and remain 
two nights in it. All through the night they keep lamps burning, have 
skilful music, and present offerings. This Is the practice in all the other 
kingdoms as wdl. The Heads of the Vaiiya families in them establish 
in the dries houses for dispensiiig charity and medicbes. All the poor 
and destitute b the countiy, orphans, widowers, and childless men, 
maimed people and cripples, and all who are diseased, go to those 
houses, and are provided with every kind of help, and doctors examine 
their diseases. They get the food and medicines which their 
requite, and are made to led at ease; and when they arc better, they gO' 
away of themsdves. 

When kbg Aioka destroyed the seven topes, (btendbg} to make 

’ ^ P*®* 4- It u perhaps widi refctwice to the famous Bodhisattva 

that ihe Brahman here is said to be ' also ’ named MBanrtrr 

* f Cashmere cloth. 
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dghty-four thousand s the first which he made was the great tope^ more 
than three Je to the south of this city. In front of tHs Uiere h a foot* * 
prbt of Biiddha, where a vihara has been built. The door of it faces the 
norths and on the south of it there is a stone pillar, fourteen or fifteen 
cubits in circumference^ and more than thirty cubits high^ on w^hich there 
is an inscription^ sayingi ‘Aioka gave the jambudvjpa to the general 
body of all the monks, and then redeemed it from them with money. 
This he did three timesV North from the tope 300 or 400 paces, king 
A^ka built the city of Ne-le^ In it there is a stone pillar, which also is 
more than thirty feet high^ with a lion on the top of it. On the pillar 
there is an inscription recording the things which led to the building of 
N-* 1^ with the number of the year, the day, and the month, 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

rAJAGRIHA, new AND Om LEGENDS AND INCIDENTS CONNECTED 

WITH IT, 

(The travellers) went on from this to the south'^ast for nine yojanaa, 
and came to a small aolitary rocky hiU^, at the head or end of w^bich ^ 
was an apartment of stone^ facing the south,—the place where Buddha 
sat, when ^akra. Ruler of DevaSf brought the deva-musidan, Pancha- 


^ See note 1, page 6g. 

’ %Ve wish that we had more partlttikis of this great transacLion, and that 
we knew what value in money Aioka set on the whole world It Is to be 
observed that he gave it to the monks, and did not receive it from them. Their 
right was from him, and he bought it hack. He was the only * Power' that was. 

* We know Dothing more of Ne-le. It could only have been a small place; an 
outpost for the defence ofFd^liputtra. 

* Called by HsOau-chwang India-ilJa-guh^ or *The cavern of Indfa* It 

has been identified with a hill near the village of cm the bank of the 

Paflchina river, about ihirty-sii miles from Gay 5 . The hill terminates in two 
peaks overhanging the river^ and it is ihe more northern and btgber of these 
which Fd-hien had in mind. It bears an oblong lenace covered with the rv m 
of several buildings, especially uf a viMra. 

* This does not mean the top or suomiit of the hill, but its * headknth* where 
it ended at ihe river. 
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(jikha) £6 give pl^sure to bim by playmg on hia lute, ^akxa then 
asked Buddha about fojty-tViro subjects^ tracing (the questions) out with 
his fuiger one by one on the rock K The prints of his tracing are still 
there i and here also there is a monastery. 

A yojana south-west from this place brought them to the vUh^e of 
N4JaS where ^4ripiittra* * was born, and to which also he returned, and 
attained here lus pari-nirvSna« Over the spot (where his Ewdy was 
burned) there was built a Xo^t which is still in existence- 
Anothcr yojana to the west brought them to New Bijagriha*j—the 
new dty which was built by king AjSta^tnip There were two monas^ 
teiies in it Three hundr^ paces outside the west gate, Id^ Ajlta* 
iatru^ having obtained one portion of the relics of Buddha, built (over 
them) a tope, h^h, larger grand, and beautifuL Leaving the dty by 
the south gate, and proceeding south four Ic^ on^ enters a valley, and 
comes to a cuncular space formed by five hills, Which stand ail round 


^ See the ac^xmnt of this visit of ^akra in M. B., pp. 388-390. It is from 
Hardy that we 3» able to complete here die name of the mosidaD, vhkii appears 
in Ffl-hkn 3 S onij Faficha, or ^Five.^ His harp or lute, we are tdd, was 
‘ twelve miles Inng.^ 

■ Handy (IL pp. 388,189) makes the subjects only thirteefl, which are atiil 
to be found in one of the Stttras (‘ the Dik-Safiga, in the ^skm-praiiia Shtta 'y 
Whether it was Saba who wrote his quesdonSt or Buddtia who wrote the answers, 
dq>ends on the punctuadoru It seems better to maJee Sakra ihe writer^ 

* Or N&Unda; identified with the pieseut Baragong^ A grand mouastery 
was subsequendy built at it, &moiii by the residence for five y^us of Hsfian- 
chwang. 

* See note 3^ page 44. There is some doubt as to the statement that Nfila 
was Ms birthplace. 

* The dty of ‘ Royd Palaces;' ^ the lesdence of the Magadha kings finom 
BLmbisSra to Aioka, the first metropolis of Buddhism, at the foot of the Gftdbra- 
kfita mouatams. Here the first eynod assembled within a year after ^ikyamimTs 
death. Its ruins are still extant at the village of RajgkLr^ sixteen miles S.W, of 
Behir, and form au object of pilgnmage to the Jains (^ H., p. 100)/ It is called 
New R&jagnha to distmguish it fiom Ku^Sg^pura, a few nules fmm H, the old 
lesideucc of the Idiigs. Bitd says k was built by Bimbisbu, while Fi-hien 
asenbes it to Ajitai^atru. I suppose the son finished what the father bad begun* 
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it, and have the appeamnce of tie suburban wall of a city. Here was 
the old city of king BimbisAra^; from east to west about five or le, and 
from north to soui^ seven or eight It was here that ^driputtra and Maud- 
galyflyana first saw Upasena^; that the Niigrantha^ made a pit of fire 
and poisoned the ricei and then invited Buddha (to eat with h"ra}^ that 
king Ajdtaiatni made a black elephant intoxicated with liquor^ wish¬ 
ing him to injure Buddha and that at the north-east comer of the city 
in a (large) curving (space) Jtvaka built a vLhAm in the garden of Amba- 
and invited Buddha with his 1250 disciples to it, that he might 
there make his offerings to support them. (These places) are still there 
as of old, but in^de the city all is emptiness and desolation ^ no man 
dwells in it 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

GRIDHRA^kOTA hill, AMD LEGENDS. FA-HIEN PASSES 
A NIGHT ON IT. HIS REFLECTIONS. 

Entering the valley, and keeping along the mountains on the south¬ 
east, after ascending fifteen le, (the travellers) came to mount Gfidhra- 

* See note 5, p. 81* 

■ One of the five first followers of ^Sijatnuiii. He also caOed Aivajit; in 
PSli Assaji; bat Aivajit seems to be a nuUtaiy iitle=* Master or trainer of horses*' 
The two more famoos disciples met bim, not to lead him, but to be directed 
bj him. to Buddha See Sacred Books of the voL xiu, Vlnaja Texta, 

pp* 

* One of the six Tfnhyas (Tlrthakas==^* erroneoiis teachers j' M, B*, pp. ago- 
sga, but 1 have not found the partioilars of the attempts on Buddha^s Hfe referred 
to by Ffi-hien), or BrahiDaruca] opponents of Boddha- He was an ascetic, one of 
the Jclti clan, and is therefore caikd Nirgranlhajfl^ He taught a system of 
fatalisin, coudenmed the use of dothes, aud thought be could subdue all passions 
by faatiug. He had a body followers, who called themselves by his name 
(Eitel^ pp. 84, 85), and were the forenumers of the Jains. 

* The king was moved to this by Devadatta. Of course the elephant disap¬ 
pointed them, and did homage to ^yamurti. See Sacred Books of the Easr, 
vol. XX, Vinaya Texts, p. 247* 

^ jSee note 3, p 73* Jivaka was AmbapSlf'a sou by king EimbMra, and devoted 
himself to the practice of medidne. See the account of him in the Sacred Booka 
of the East, voL xvS, Viqa/a Texts, pp. 171-1^4, 
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rA-ff/£:^S NIGHT ON G£IDHRA-NiJTA RILL. 

kflta** Three Se before’ you reach the top, there is a cavern hi the 
rocks, facing the south, in which Buddha sat in meditation, 'Hiirty 
paces' to the north-west there is another, where Ananda was eittLng to 
meditation, when the deva M^ta Piiuna* having assumed the forat 
of a huge vulture, took his place in front of the cavern, and 
fr^htened the disdple. Then Buddha, by his mysterious, sup^atural 
power, made a deft in the rock, introduced his hand, and stroked An^da's 
dioulder, so that his fear immediatdy passed away. The footprints of 
the bird and the cleft for (Buddha's) hand are still there, and hence 
comes the name of *The Hill of the Vulture Cavern, 

la front of the cavern there are the places where the four Buddhas 
Sat, There are caverns also of the Arhata, one where each sat and 
meditated, amounting to several hundred in all. At the place where in 
front of his rocky apartment Buddha was walking from east to west (in 
meditation), and Devadatta, from among the beetling diffs on the north 
of the mountain, threw a rock across, and hurt Buddha’s toes the rock 
is still there *. 

The haU where Buddha preached his Law has been ttetroyed, and 
only the foundations of the hrick walls remain. On this hill the peak is 
beautifully green, and rises grandly up; it is the hipest of all the five 
httls. In the New City Fi-hien bought incense-(sticks), flowers, oil 
and lamps, and hired two bhikshus, long resident (at the place), to caijy 
them (to the peak). When he himsdf got to it, he made his offerings 
with the flowers and incense, and lighted the lamps when the darkness 
began to come on. He fdt mdancholy, but reatrained his tears ant 
said, ‘Here Buddha delivered the SOr^hgama (Sfltra)*, 1, F^-hien, 
was bom when I could not meet with Buddha j and now i only see the 


’ See note 4, p. So. t 

* See note 4, p 74. FUuDR is a name given to Mira, and signifies ‘anfiil lust.’ 

» See M. B,, p. gao. Haidf says ihar Peradalta's attempt was ' hy the bdp of 
a machine;' but the oldest account in the Saend Books of the East, vol. u, Vinaya 
Texts, p, 34S, agrees with what fl^-hien implEes that he threw the rock with his 
Own Arm. 

* And* ^ drscntied hy foartecn or fifteen cubits hlgb, 

thiitf pacts raiLnde 

' See Mr. Bwvia ^Coitologue of the ChnieseTnitnsiation of the Buddhut 

m % 
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footprints which he has left, aod the place where he lived, and nothitig 
more/ With this, in front of the rock cavern, he chanted the ^4 rdngama 
Slltra, remained there over the night, and then returned toward the 
New City 

CHAPTER XXX* * 

THE ^RATAFAltlfA CAVE, OR CAVE OF THE FIRST COUNCIL, 
LEGENDS. SUICIDE OF A BHIKSHU. 

Out from the old dty, after walking over 300 paces^ on the west ol 
the road, (the travellers) found the Karanda Bamboo garden’, where the 
(old) vihSra ia still in existence, with a company of monks, who keep 
(the ground about It) swept and watered. 

North of the vihlra two or three le there was the ^m a^iaarn, which 
flame means in Chinese •the field of graves into which the dead are 
thrown K* 


Tripitaka,^ Slltra Pj^akSp Nos. 399, 446* It was the former of these that eazne on 
this occasion to the tbooghts and mwiioiy of Ffi-higD. 

^ In a note (p. h) to hl$ revised version of our anthor, Mr. Beal Bays, ^There 
Lfl a full account of this peiibus visit of Fl-hkn^ and how he was attacked bj 
tigers, in the History of the High Priests."^' Bttl * the high priests' merely means 
distinguished monks, * emim ^nt monks,' as Mr. Nanjio exactly renders the ad¬ 
jectival character. Nor was FS-hien • attacked by dgers* on the p^* No • tigers' 
appear in the Memoir. ' Two black linns^ Indeed cronched before hnn for a dme 
this night,' licking their lips and waving their uiU;^ but their appearance was to 
•try/ and not to attack him; and when they saw him resoluEe, tb^ 'drooped tb«r 
beads, put down their taCs^ and prostrated themselves before him,^ This of course 
is not an historical acconiit, but a legendary tribute to his bold perseverance. 

* Karanda Veuuvana^ a park presented to Buddha by king BlmhMra, 
who also built a vibira in h. See die account of the Oansacdon Lu M. B., 
p* 194* The place was caUed Karanda, from a creature so named, which awoke 
the king Just as a snake was about to bite him, and thus saved his life* In Handy 
the creature appears as a squirrel, but £hd says that the Karanda Li a bud of a 
sweet voice, resembUng a magpie, but herding in fiocb; the cuculus melano- 
{eucus- See •Buddhist Birth Stories,' p. i iS. 

■ The language here is rather contemptuous* as if our author hid no sympathy 




TffE FIRST COUmiL. SUICWE OF A RUlFSim, B$ 

As they kept along the mountain on the south, and went west for 300 
paecsr they found a dwelling among the rocks^ named the FippaEa 
cave\ in which Buddha regularly sat in meditation alto taking his 
^midday) meal 

Going on still to the west for five or six le; on the noith of the hill in 
the shade, they found the cavern called ^lataparna", the place where, 
after the nirv^pa* * of Buddha, 500 Arhats collected the SQtras. When 
they brought the Siltras forth] three lofty seats* had been prepared and 
grandly ornamented* ^ 4 riputtra occupied the one on the left, and 
Maudgaly&yana that on the right. Of the number of five hundred one 
was wanting. Mah&ka^pa was president (on the middle seat)- 
Ananda was then outside the door, and could not get in* At the place 
there was (subsequently) raised a tope, which is still existing. 

Along (the rides ol) the bill, there are also a very great many edb 
among the rocks, where the various Arhans sat and meditated* As you 

with imy other modc of dispqrifig of the dead, but by hla own Bnddhlsiic method 
of cremation. 

' The Chinese characters used for the name of this serve also to 

name the pippala (peepnl) tree, the ficus religiosa. They tnake us ihmk ihat 
there was such a tree overshadowing the cave j but Fi-hi^ would hardly have 
neglected to mentkm such a circumstance. 

* A very great place in the annab of Buddhism. The Council in the 
paim cave did not come together fortuilouslj. but appears to tiave been 
convoked by the older members to settle the rules and doctrines of the order. 
The cave was piepared for the occason by king Ajihasatni. From the eipmsrion 
about the ^bringing forth of the King/it would seem that the Sfinus or some 
of them had been already committed to writing. May not the meaumg of King 

here be extended to the Yinay a rules, as well ns the Sl^itras, and mean ^ the 
standards * of the system generally f See Davids' Manual, chapter 11, and Sacred 
Books of the East, voL auc. Vinaya Texts, pp 370-385* 

■ Soin the text, evidently for pmri-u I rv in a* 

* Iiistead of 'high* scats, the Cbmesc teiu have ^vacanL* The character for 
'prepared^ denotes 'spread—they were carpetedp perhaps, both ctLshioncd and 
carpeted, being mgs spread on the ground, raised higher than the otherplaccs for seatSH, 

* Did they not contrive to let him iu, with some cachinuation, even tn so 
august an as&emblyp that so Lmportani a member sboukl have been shut out ? 
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leave the old city od the north, and go down east for three le, there is 
the rock dwelling of Devadatta, and at a distance of fifty fiaces from 
it there is a large, square, black rock- Formerly there was a bhikshu, 
who, as he walked backwards and forwards upon it, thought with himself:— 
'This body^ is impermanent, a thing of bitterness and vanity* *,and which 
cannot be looked on as pure *. I am weary of this body, and troubled by 
it as an eviL' With this he grasped a knife^ and was about to kUI him¬ 
self. But he thought again:—‘ The World-honoured one laid down a 
prohibition against one’s killing himsdf V Further it occurred to him:— 
'Yes, he did; but I now only w ish to kUl three poisonous thieves*.’ 
Immediately with the knife he cut bis throat. With the first gash into 
the flesh he attained the state of a Srotdpanna*; when he had gone 
half through, he attained to be an Anigimin*; and when he had cut right 
through, he was an Arhat, and attained to pari-sirvdria*} (and died). 


' ‘The UTe of this body’ would, I think, &ir1y express the idea of the 
< bhiksbo. 

* See the aocotuit of Buddha’s preaching in chapter xviii 

* The sentiiiient of this clause is not easily cau^L 

' See £. M., p. 15s:—'Buddha made a law forbidding the monks to conunit 
suicide. He pnobbited any one from disoonr^g on the ralsenes of life b 
racb a manner as to cause desperadon.’ See also M.B., pp. 46s, 4«5. 

* Beal says:—‘Evil desire; hatred; ignorancft.* 

■ See note a, p. 57. 

* The Auigimin belong to the third degree of Buddhistic saintship, the 
third class of Xiyas (note 1, page 57), who are no nuHe liaUe to be reborn os 
mm, but are to be bom once moire as devas, when they wiH forthwith become 
Arhats, and attain to nirvdna. £. H., pp, 8,9. 

* Our author eipresscs no opinion of his own on the act of this bhilcshu. 
Must it not have been a good act, when it was attended, in the very act of per* 
formauce, by such blessed consequences? But if Buddhism had not something 
better to show than what appears here, it would not attract the interest which it 
now does. The bhikshu was evidently rather out of his mind; and the verdkt 
of a coroner’s inquest of this nineteenth century wotdd have pronotmoed lhat he 
lulled himself 'in a fit of iosani^.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

GAYiL ^Akyamuni’s attaineng to the buddhashep; and 

OTHER LEGENDS. 

From this place, after tmvelliiig to the west for four yojanas^ (the 
pilgrims) came to the city of GajA ^; but inside the city all was empti¬ 
ness and desolation* * Going on again to the south for twenty le* they 
arrived at the place where the Bodhbattva for six years practised with 
himself painful austerities* All around was forest. 

Three le west from here they came to the place whercj when Buddha 
had gone into the water to bathCj a deva bent down the bmnch of n tree, 
by means of which he succeeded in getting out of the pool*. 

Two le north from this was the place where the Grdmika girls pre¬ 
sented to Buddha the rice-gruel made with milk*; and two le north 
from this (again) was the pbee where, seated on a mck under a great 
tree, and facing the east, he ate (the gruel). The tree and the rock are 
there at the present day* The rock may be six cubits in breadth and 
length, and rather more than two cubits in height. In Central India the 
cold and heat are so equally tempered that trees will live in it for several 
thousand and even for ten thousand years. 

Half a yojana from this place to the north-east there was a cavern in 

^ a dly of Magadha^ was north-west of the present Ga}'ah (lat 14^ 
k>n. 85° 1' £.). It was here that ^^yamuni lived for seven years^ aHer quitting his 
Jkinlly, until he attained to Buddhaship. The place Lb stid frequicnted by pOgrima 
E. p* 41. 

" This IS told 30 as to make us think that he was in danger of being drowned; 
but this does not appear in the only other account of the inddent I have met 
with,—in *Tlie Life of the Buddha,* p. ji. And he was not yet Buddha, though 
be is here called so; unless indeed tbe narrative is couhised, and the incidents do 
not follow in the order of time. 

* An incident similar to th^ is tdd, with manj additbns, in Hard/s M. B., 
pp. * The Life of the Buddha,^ p, 30; and the ^Buddhist Birth Stories,.' 

pp. 91, 93; but the name of the ministering girl or girls is diSerenU 1 take 
Grdmika from a note m BeaFs revised version; it seems to me a happy solution 

of the dilEciilty caused by the mm of Fi-hieii, 
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the rocks, into which the Sodhisattva entered, and sat cross-legged with 
his face to the west (As he did so), he said to himself, ‘If I am to attain 
to perfect wisdom (and become Buddha), let there be a supernatural 
attestation of it’ On the wall of the rock there appeared immediately 
the shadow of a Buddha, rather more than three feet in lengthy which is 
still bright at the present day. At this moment heaven and earth were 
greatly moved, and devas in the air spoke plainly, * * This is not the place 
where any Buddha of the past, or he that is to corner has attained, or will 
attain, to perfect Wisdom. Less than half a yojana from this to the 
south-west will bring you to the patra^ tree^ where ail past Buddhas 
have attained, and all to come must attain, to perfect Wisdom/ When 
they had spoken these words, they immediately led the way forwards to 
the place, singing as they did so. As they thus went away, the Bodhisattva 
arose and walked (after them). At a distance of thirty paces from the 
treey a deva gave him the grass of lucky omen*, which he rec^ved an d wmit 
on. After (he had proceeded) fifteen paces, 500 green birds came flying 
tovfards him, went round him thrice, and disappeared. The Bodhisattva 
went forward to the patra tree, placed the ku^a grass at the foot of it, 
and sat down with his face to the east. Then kit^ Mira sent three 
beautiful young ladies;, who came from the north, to tempt him, while he 
himself came from the south to do the samt The Bodhisattva put 
his toes down on the ground, and the demon soldiers retired and 
dispersed, and the three young ladies were changed into old (grand-) 
mothers*. 

At the place mentioned above of the six years’ painful austerities, and 
at all these other places, men subsequently reared topes and set up 
images, which all cidst at the present day. 

Where Buddha, after attaming to perfect wisdom, for seven days 
eontemplated the tree,and expenenced thejoy ofviiiJiikti*j where^iindef 


‘ Called ‘die tiw of leaves,' and 'the tree of reflcctioii;’ a palm tree, dx 
borassus flabelUfera, desenbed as a tr« which never los^ its leaves. It h 
often confounded with the pippala E. H., p. 9s. 

’ The kuia grass, mentioned hi a previous note. 

‘ See (he account of this contest with M 3 ra in M. B., pp. ivi-ijo, and 
'Buddhist Birth Stories,’ pp 96-iot. 

* See note a, p. 38, 
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Ch. a*. 
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the p^tra tre^ he waited backwards and forwards from west to east for 
seven days; where the devas made a hall appear, composed of the 
seven precious substajice 9 | and presented ofiering-s to him for seven days; 
Tvhere the blind dragon MuchiJinda^ encircled him for seven days; where 
he sat under the nyagrodha tree, on a square rock, with his face to the 
east, and Brahma-deva* * ome and made hia request to him; where the 
four deva kings brought to him their alms-bowls*; where the 500 mer¬ 
chants* presented to him the roasted flour and honey ; and where he 
converted the brothers Kaiyapa and their thousand disciples *;—at all 
these places topes were reared* 

At the place where Buddha attained to perfect Wisdom, there arc 
three monasteries, in alt of which there are monks residing. The 
bmilles of their people around supply the societies of these monks with an 
abundant suffidency of what they require, so that there is no lack or stint ^ 
The disciplinary rules are strictly observed by them^ The laws regulating 
their demeanour in .sitting, rising, and entering when the others are 
assembled, are those which have been practised by aU the saints since 


^ Called also Mah^ or ihe Great Mochiiinda. Eitd: says: nSga king, the 

tutelary deity of a kke near which ^yamoni once sat Ibr seven days abscfbed 
in mediUbon, whilst the king guarded him/ The accoirot (p, 35) In *The Life of 
the Buddha" is' Buddha went to where lived the niga king Muchilinda, and be, 
wishing to prserve Mm from the sm and nin, wrapped his body seven limes 
round him. and spread out his hood over his bead; and there he remained seveu 
days in thought.' So also the Nldlna Kathil, in * Buddhist Birth Stories,' p* 109. 

* This was Brahmi Mipselfp though *king' h omitted. What he requested of the 
Buddha was that he would begin the preaching of his Law^ Nid&na Katyi, p, 111. 

* See note 4^ p. 35* 

* The other accounts mention only two; but in M. B., p. iSa, and the Nidina 
Kathi^ p. no. these two have 500 weO-laden waggons with them. 

* Tbw most not he confounded with Mahika^yapa of note 5. p. 45. Th^ 
were three broihera, UruviM^ Gayi. and Nadl-Kasj'apa^ up to this bme holders 
of •erroueoas" views, having 500, 300, and aoo disciples respecthrely, Tb^ 
became disliugtiislied followers of ^yamnni; and are-—each of them—tcl become 
Buddha by-and-by. See the Nidina Kathi, pp 114, 11 g. 

■ This seems to be the meaning; but I do not wonder that some understand 
the ^tence of ibe benevdence of the monkish popuJabon to the travellers* 

n 
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Buddha was in the world down to the present day^ The places of the 
four great topes have been fixed* * and handed down without break, since 
Buddha attained to ni rvina. Those four great topes are those at the places 
where Buddha was bom j where he attained to Wisdom i where he (b^an 
to) move the wheel of his Law; and where he attained to pari-nirvina. 

CHAPTER XXXIL 

LEGEND OF KINO A^OKA IN A FORMER BIRTH, AND HIS 

NARAKA. 

When king Aioka, in a former birth ^iivas a little boy and playing on 
the road, he met Kaiyapa Buddha walking* (The stranger) b^ged 
food, and the boy pleasantly took a handful of earth and gave it to him. 
The Buddha took the earth»and returned it to the ground on which 
he was walking; but because of this (the boy) received the recompense 
of becoming a king of the iron wheel^j to rule over Jambudvipa. 
(Once) when he was making a judicial tour of inspection through 
Jamhudvipat he between the iron circuit of the tvici hills, a naraka* 
for the punishment of wicked men- Having thereupon asked his ministers 
what sort of a thing it was, they replied, * It belongs to Yama king of 


^ Here Is an in$caiice of ^ used, as was pointed out in note 3, page 30, 
for a former age; and not merely a former tune. Perhaps * a brmer birth * is the 
best translation. Tlie Corean reading of Kasyapa Buddha is certainly preferaWe 
to Ihc Chinese *^Stya Buddha*' 

* See no^e 3, p. 49. 

* 1 prefer to retain the Sanskdt term bere, instead of tmnsJating the Chinese 

text by 'Earth's pHson ^ prison in the earth the name which has 

been adopted generally by Christian missionanes in China for ge henna and 
helL 

* Eilel (Ph 1^3) says:—^'Yama was originally the Aryan god of the dead, 
living in a heaven above the world* the regent of the south; but Brahman^ 
transferred his abode to hell. Both view's ham been retained by Buddhtsm/ 
The Yama of the text is the ' regent of the narakas, residing south of Jambu- 
d^ipa, outside the Chakravglas (the double drciiit of mountains above)i in a palace 
built of and iron. He has 1 ^ter who controls all the female culprits, as 
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deinoiis, for pani^shing wicked peaple,'' The king thought within himself :— 
‘{Even) the king of demons is able to make a naraka in which to deal 
With wicked men; why should not Ii w’^ho am the lord of meiij make a 
naraka in which to deal with wicked men?^ He forthwith asked his 
ministers who could make for him a naraka and preside ovet the punish¬ 
ment of wicked people in it They replied that it was only a man of extreme 
wickedness who could make it \ and the king thereupon sent officers to 
seek everywhere for (such) a bad man; and they by the side of a 
pood a man tall and strong, with a black countenance, yeUow hair, and 
green eyes, hooking up the fish with his feet, while he called to him 
birds and beasts, and, when they camcj then shot and killed them, 
§0 that not one escaped. Having got this man, they took him to the 
king, who secretly charged him, * Yon must make a square enclosure 
with high walls. Plant in it all kinds of flowers and fruits; n;ake good 
ponds in it for bathing; make it grand and imposing in every way. so that 
men shall Icxik to it with thirsting desire; make its gates strong and 
sure; and when any one enters, instantly seize him and ptmish him as 
a siiinerj not ailowiiig him to get out. Even if 1 should enter, punish 
me as a sinner in the same way, and do not let me go, I now appoint 
you master of that narakaJ 

Soon after this a bhikshu, pursuing his regular course of begging hia 
food, entered the gate (of the place). When the lictors of the naraka 
saw him„ they were about to subject him to their tortures; but he, 
frightened, begged them to allow him a moment in which to eat his 
midday meal. Immediately after, there came in another man, whom they 
thrust into a mortar and pounded till a red froth overflowed* As the 
bhi ks h u looked on, there came to him the thought of the impermanence, 
the painful suffering and inanity of this body, and how it is hut as a 
bubble and as foam; and instantly he attained to Arhatahip. Imme¬ 
diately after, the lictors seized him^ and threw him into a caldron of 


he exclusively deals wiih the male sex. Three times, however, in every tweaty- 
four hours, a demoTi pouis boiling copper into Yama^s moulh, and squeezes it 
down his throat, causing him unspeakable pain/ Such^ houever, is the wonderful 
■ transrotabon of births,* that when Yama's sins have been expiated, he is to be 
reborn as Buddha^ under the name of * The Uaiveisal King/ 

n z 
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boiling W3.ter. There was a look of jo>'fuI satisfactioii, bowover, to 
the bhiksbu’s countenance. The fire was extioguidied, and the water 
became cold. In the middle (of the caldron) there rose up a lotus 
flower, with the bhikshu seated on it. The lictois at once went and 
reported to the king that there was a marvellous occurrence in the 
naraka, and wished him to go and ^ it; but the long said/ I formerly 
made such an agreement that now I dare not go (to the place).' The 
lictora said,' TbU b not a small matter. Your majesty ought to go 
quickly. Let your former agreement be altered.' The king thereupon 
followed them, and entered (thenaraka). when the bhikshu preached 
the Law to him, and he believed, and was made free^. Forthwith he 
demolished the naraka, and repeated of all the evil which he had for¬ 
merly done. From this time he believed in and honoured the Three 
Precious Ones, and constantly went to a patra tree, repenttog under it, 
with self-reproach, of his errors, and accepting the eight rules ofabstinence^. 

The queen asked where the kit^ was constantly going to, and the 
ministers replied that he was constantly to be seen imder(such and such) 
a patra tree. She watdied for a time when the king was not there^ and 
then sent men to cut the tree down. When the king came, and saw 
what bad been done, he swooned away with sorrow, and fell to the 
ground. His ministers sprinkled water on his face, and after a coosidei^ 
able time he revived. He then built ail round (the stump) with bricks, 
and poured a hundred pitchers of cows’ milk on the nxits; and as he 
lay with his four limbs spread out on the ground, he took this oath, ‘ If 
the tree do not live, 1 wQl never rise from this.’ When he had uttered 
this oath, the tree immediately began to grow from the roots, and it 
continued to grow till now, when it is nearly loo cubits in height 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

MOUNT GURUFADA, WHERE KA^YAPA BUDDHA* *^ ENTIRE SKELETON IS. 

(The travellers), going on from this three Ic to the south, came 
to a mountain named Gurupada^, inside which Mahaka^yapa even 

' Or, ‘ was loosedbom the boods^ 1 suppose, of bis various illusions. 

* I have not met with this particular tuunfo rtil category. 

* ' FowlVfoot hill,' * aith three peaks, resembling the foot of a ebJeken. It lies 
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now is. He made a cleft, and went down into St, tli<^gh the place 
where he entered would not (now) admit a man. Having gone down 
very far, there was a hole on one »de, and there the complete body 
of Kaiyapa (still) abides. Outside the hole (at which he entered) is the 
earth with which he had washed his hands If the people living there¬ 
abouts have a sore on their heads, they plaster on it some of the earth 
from this, and fed immediately easier* *. On this mountain, now as of 
old, there are Arhata abiding. Devotees of our Law from the- various 
countries in that quarter go year by year to the mountain, and present 
offerings to Kaiyapa; and to those whose hearts are strong in faith there 
come ArhaU at night, and talk with them, discussing and explaining their 
doubts, and disappearing suddenly afterwarda. 

On this bill hazels grow luxuriantly; and there are many Uona, 
tigers, and wolves, so that people should not travel incautiousty. 

CHAPTER XXXIV, 

ON THE WAY BACK TO PATNA- vARA^ASf, OB BENARES. AAKYA- 
muni's first doings JUPTER becoming BUDDHA 

FX-HiEN* returned (from here) towards PAtahputtia*, keeping along 
the course of the Ganges and descending in the direction of the west. 


Kvea miles soathHast of Gay4. and was tbs residence of MahSlaSyapa, who a 
said to be stiU living icsiile this moumatn.' So Eitel says, p. fiB; but this ch^u« 
does not say that Kaiyapa is in the mountain alive, but that his body entire is in 
a recess or hole in U. Haidy (M.B„ p. S 7 } say8 that after Sa^yapa Boddha's 
body was burnt, the bones still remained in their usual pontion, presendng the 
appeaianM of a p«f«t aheleton- It is oflum that the chapter speaks, and 
not of the fiuuous disdple of Sflkyamimi, who also is called Mahlkaiyapa- This 
will appear also on a coinpariaon of Eitel’s articles oa ‘MahSka^pa' and 'Ka- 
iyapa Buddha.' 

* Was it a custom to wash the hands with ‘earth,* as is often done wim sand? 

* This I conceive to be the meaning here, 

' Fi-hieu is here tneationed singly, as in the account of his vist to the care 
on Gridhia-tft^a. I think that Tdo-etkiug may hare remained at Patna after tbehr 
fint visit to iL 

* See note i, p I'l- 
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After goiog tea yojana$ he found a vihiraj named 'The Wilderness/— 
a place where Buddha had dwelt, and where there are monks now« 

Pursuing the same coursei and going still to the west, he arrived, 
after twelve yojanaSp at the dty of in the kiagdom of K&ih 

Rather more than ten le to the north-east of the city, he found the 
vihdra in the park of ^The fishi's Deer-^ild V In this park there forraerly 
resided a Pratyeka Buddha^ with whom the deer were regularly in 
the habit of stoppmg for the night- Whai the World-honoured one was 
about to attain to perfect Wisdom, the devas sang b the sky/The 
son of king Suddhodana* * having quitted hia family and studied the 
Path (of Wisdom)*, will now in seven days become Buddha-^ The Pra- 
tyeka Buddha heard their words, and immediately attained to nirvltna; 
and hence this place was named *The Park of the fish is Deer-wild^/ 
After the World-honoured one had attained to perfect Wisdom, men 
built the vihira in it 

Buddha wished to convert Kaundtnya ^ and his four companions; but 


* * The ciiy surrounded by riveis/ the modem Een^reSp lat+ 25* 23' N., lot, 

83^ 5'E. 

* * The rishi,’' says Eitel, ^1$ a man whose bodOy frame has tmdergone a 
certain tianribniiaiion by dint of meditation and asceticism^ so that he ia^ for an 
Inde^nite period, exempt from decrepitude, age, and death. As this period is 
beBeved to eitend far beyond the usual duraiioti of human life, such persons are 
called, and popularly believed to bCp jxnmortals^ ^ishis are divided into various 
classes; and risbi-ism is spoken of as a seventh path of Iransrotation^ and rishis 
are referred to as the seventh ckss of sentient bsngs, Tioism, as well as Buddhism, 
has its Seen jin. 

* See note 2, p. 40, 

* See note 4, p. 64. 

* For another legend about this park, and the identification with ^ a fine wood' 
still eiistiDg, see note in Beafs Ihst version, p. 135. 

* A prince of Magadha and a maternal uncle of ^kyamufii, who gave him 
the name of Ajaita, meaning automat; and hence be often appears as 
AjnSta Kaundinja. He and his four friends bad followed ^akyamunl into the 
Uravilvi deserip sympathismg with him in the ausleritics be endured^ and hoping 
that they would issue in his Buddhaship. They were not aware that issue 
bad come; which may show us that all ibc accounts in the thirty-first chapter 
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they, (bciag aw^nc of his mtentioii}, jsaid to one aflothcrj ' This Sramana 
Gotama ^ for six years continued in the practice of painful austerities^ eating^ 
daily (only) a single hemp-seed, and one grain of rice^ without attaining to 
the Path (of Wisdom) i how much less wQl he do so now that he has entered 
(again) among men, and is giving the reins to [the indulgence of) hi$ 
body^ his speech, and his thoughts! What has he to do with the Path (of 
Wisdom) ? To-day. when he comes to us, let us be on our guard not to 
speak with him/ At the places where the five men all rose upj and 
respectfully saluted (Buddha), when he came to them i where, sixty paces 
north from this, he sat with hig face to the east a^nd first turned the 
wheel of the Law, converting Kaundinya an d the four others j where, 


are merely dcscriptionB^ by roeans of exiermJ imagery, of wbal had tahen place 
inLemally. The kingdom of nIrvin a had come wiihout observation. These 
fiicndg knew ii not; and they were ofTended by what Ibey considered ^kyamum's 
failure, and the course he larm now pursuing. See the acooum of iheir convetsloii 
in hr, p. iM. 

^ This is the only uistauce in Fl-hien^s teat where the Bodhisattva or Buddha 
is called by the surname * * Gotama.^ For the most part our traveller uses Buddha 
as a proper oame^ though h properly means * The Enlightcneci' He uses also the 
combinations ' Buddha^'=*Tbe Buddha of the ^kya tribe/ and ^ fekya- 

□iunl/=‘The ^kya sage/ This kst is the most common des^atton of the Buddha 
in China, and to my mind best combines the cbajacteristfcB of a descriptive and a 
proper name. Among other Buddhistic peoples 'GoCama* and ^Gotama Buddha * 
are the more firequent designations. It is not ea^^ to accoimi for the rise of the 
surname Gotama in the Sdkya faioilr^ as Oldenbefg acknowledges. He says that 

* ihe in accordance w-ith the custom of ludiau noble families^ had borrowed 

It from one of the ancient Vedic bard families.* Dr. Davids (^Buddhism,' ^7) 
says: * The family name was certainly Gautanm,' adding in a notc^' It is a curious 
fact that Gautama is still the ^inily name of the Rajput chjefsof Kagaia, the vDlage 
which has been identified with Kapilavastu/ Dr. I^lel says that ' Gautama was 
the sacerdotal name of the Sdkya family, which counted the andent lisM Gautama 
among its ancestors." When we proceed, however, to endeavour to trace the an¬ 
nexion of that Brahmanical fishi with the ^ikj'a house, by means of 1323, 

1469, and other historical works in Nanjio^s Catalogue, we soon find that Indian 
histories have no surer fcundmtton than the shil^ng sandsee E. H., on the name 
£^kya, pp. l oBt 109. We must be content for the present simply to accept Gotama 
as one of the siinutnes of the Buddba with whom we have lo do 
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twenty paces further to the north, he delivered his prophecy concerning 
Maitreya’ ; and wherct at a distance of fifty paces to the south, the dragon 
EIApattra* * asked him,*When shall I get free from this ndga body?*^—at 
all these places topes were reared, and are still existing. In (the park) 
there are two monasteries, in both of which there are monks residing. 

When you go north-west from the vihAra of the Dcer-wild park for 
thirteen yojanas, there is a kingdom named Kauiimbi^ Its vihdra 
is named Ghochiravana*—a place where Buddha formerly resided. Now, 
as of old, there is a company of monks there, most of whom are students 
of the hlnayAna. 

East from (tlus), when you have travelled eight yojanas, is the place 
where Buddha converted * the evil demon. There, and where he walked (in 
meditation) and sat at the place which was his regular abode, there have 
been topes erected. There is also a monastery, which may contain more 
than a hundred monks. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

» 

DAKSHI^A, AND THE PIGEON MONASTERY, 

South from this aoo yojanas, there is a country named Dakshina*, 
where there is a monastery (dedicated to) the bygone Kajyapa Buddha, 


^ See Dote3,p.S5. It is there said that the prediclnm of Maitreya's succe^on 
lOtbeBuddfaashipwas made to bin) in the Tusbita heaven. Was therearepedlionof 
it here in Ihe Deer-park, or was a prediction now given concerning somelhing else f 

* Nothing seems to be known of this ndga but what we read be«. 

* Identified by some with Kuna, near Ktirrah (Eat as® 41' N., Ion. Bi" aT' E,) j hy 
others with Kosam on the Jmmia, thirty miles above Allahabad. See E. H., p. 55. 

* Ghoehiia was the name of a Vaifya elder, or head, who presented a garden 
and vihdra to Buddha. Hardy (M. B,, p quotes a statement from a SioghaJese 
authority that Sdkyamuni resided here during the ninth year of his Buddhaship. 

* Dr. Davids thinks this may refer to the strikiog and beantiM story of the con¬ 
version of the Yakkha Alavaka, as related in the Uragavagga, Ajavakasotta, 
pp. tp-31 (Sacred Books of the East, voL x, part ii). 

* Said to be the ancient name for Ihe Deccan. As to the various marvels 
in tbe chapter, it must be borne in mind that our author, as he tells us at the 
end, only gives them from hearsay. See * Buddhist Records of tbe Weslern 
World,' ml. it, pp. S14, a t 5, where the description, however, is very different 
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and which has been hewn out from a large hill of rock^ It con^sCs in all 
of five storeysthe lowest, having the form of an elephant, with $00 
apartments in the rock'^ the second, having the form of a lion, with 
400 apartments; the third, having the form of a horse, with 300 apart^ 
ments 5 the fourth, having the form of an ox, with 100 apartments i 
and the fifth, having the form of a pigeon, with 100 apaitcoenta- At 
the very top there is a spring, the water of which, always m front of 
the apartinents in the rock, goes round among the roomSj now drdingi 
now curving, till in this way it arrives at the lowest storey, having followed 
the shape of the structiue, and flows out there at the door. Everywhere 
in the apartments of the monks, the rock has been pierced so as to form 
windows for the admission of light, so that they are all bright, without 
any being left in darkness. At the four comers of the (tiers of) apart¬ 
ments, the rock has been hewn so as to form steps for ascending to the 
top (of each).. The men of the present day, being of small size, and 
going up step by step^ manage to get to the top ; but in a former age they 
did io at one step^» Because of thi^ the monastery is called Faravata, 
that being the Indian name for a pigeon^ There are always Arhats 
residing in it 

The country about is (a tract of) uncnltivated hUlDcks \ without in* * 
habitants. At a very long distance from the hill there are villages^ 
where the people all have bad and erroneous views, and do not know the 
^rama^ias of the Law of Buddha, Bidbrnanas, or (devotees of) any of the 
other and different schools. The people of that country are constantly 
seeing men on the wing, who come and enter this monastery- On one 
occasion^ when devotees of various countries came to perfonn their worship 
at it* the people of those villages said to them, * Why do you not fly? 
The devotees whom we have seen hereabouts aU fly j ‘ and the strangers 
answeredi on the spur of the moment, * Our wings are not yet fully formed/ 

The kingdom of Dakstu^ is out of the way^ and perilous to traverse* 
There are diJBcultles in connexion with the roads; hut those who know 


' Compare Lbe account of Buddha's great stride of fifteen yojjauas in Ceyfont 
as related in chap^ au^iii 

* See the ^me phmse in the Books of the Later Han dynistj* the twenty- 
fotnth Book of Biographies, p. g b. 
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how to maiitagc such didiculties and wish to proceed shotiEd bring with 
them money and various artidesi and give them to the king^ He will 
then send men to escort them. These will (at diflerent stages) pass 
them over to others^ who will show them the shortest route^ FA-hkn^ 
however^ was after all unable to go there; but havk^ received the 
(above) accounts from men of the country, he has narmted them. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

IK PATKA, fA-HIEH'S LABOURS IK TRANSCRIPTION OF MANU¬ 
SCRIPTS, AND INDIAN STUDIES FOR THREE YEARS, 

From Vir^^t (the travellers) went back cast to Piltatiputtra. FA- 
hien's original object had been to search for (copies of) the Vinaysu In 
the various kingdoms of North India, however, he had found one master 
transmitting orally (the rules) to another, but no wntten copies which he 
could transcribe. He had therefore travelled far and come on to Central 
India- Here, in the mahiyina monastery * *,he found a copy of the VinayAi 
containing the Mah^s^ngbika' rules^^—those which were observed in 
the first Great Coundl, whQe Buddha was still in the world. The 
original copy was handed down in the Jetavana vihira. As to the other 
eighteen schools \ each one has the views and dedrions of its own mastcrsL 


* Mentioiied before in chapter x^viL 

■ MaMsihghikib siniply means ‘the Great Assembly/ that h, of monks. 
When was this Srst assembly in the lime^of ^yamtmi held? It does not 
appear that the niles observed at it were written down at the tiine^ The doctiineat 
found by Fi^hien would be a record of those rules j or rather a copy of that 
itcotd. We must suppose that the original record had disappeared from the 
Jetavana vihira^ m FA'^hieu would probably have spoken of it when he was 
there, and copied it, If he had been allowed to do so, 

* The eighteen pk (^P). Four times in diis chapter the character caUed 
pb occurs, and In the first and two last instances it can only have the jneanlngi 
often belonging to It, of * copy/ The eecond instance, however, Is difiexeut How 
should ihere be eighteen copies, all dlierent from the original, and fiom one 
anoiher, in minor mailers f We aie compelled to iianslate—' the eighteen schools/ 
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Those agree (vrith this) m the gwieral meaiiing, hut they have small and 
trivial dilfercDCes, as when one opens and another shuts This copy (of 
the roles), however, is the most complete, with the fullest explanations** 
He further got a transcript of the rules b ax or seven ^onsaod 
g4thas», bebg the sarv 4 $tiv 4 d 4 h^ roles,—those which are observed by 
the communities of monies b the land of Ts'b 5 which also have been 
handed down orally from master to master vrithout bdng committed to 
writing. In the community here, moreover, he got the Sainy“ht 4 bhi- 
dharma-h^idaya-(^ 4 st^a)^ containing about six or seven thou^d 
g4thas j he also got a Sfitraof 3500 g 4 thas; one chapter of theParinir- 
vAna-vaipulya Siltra* * of about 5000 gAthas; and the MahlsAh- 
Abhidb^nna.. 

In consequence (of this success in hi^ quest) FA-hicn stayed here for 
three years, learning Sanskrit books and the Sanskrit speech, and wnting 
out the Vinaya rules. Whai TAo-ching arrived m the Central Kingdom, 
and KW the rules observed by the ^rama;^ and the dignided demeanour 
in their societies which he remarked under all occurrmg dreumstances* 
he sadly called to mind in what a mutikted and imperfect condition the 
niles were among the monkish communities in the land of Ts'in, and 
made the following aspiration v—* Fro m. this time forth tiU I come to the 


an expiesrion weE known in ail Buddhist wridngs* See Rhys Davids Manual, 
p. 7i8p and the authonties there quoted 

1 This IS equivalent u> the ^binding" and • opciiing' and ' shutting,* 

which found their way into the New Testameut, and the Ckriatian Ctiiirch, from 
the scbcois of the Jewish Rabbma. 

* It was aAerwaids nauslated by Ti-bien into Chinese. SeeNanfio^sCa^logiK 
of the Chinese Tiipi|aka^ coinmns 400 and 401, and Nos. inf and 1150, 
columns 247 and 253. 

* A g£th& is a gtanaa, generally consisdcig, it has seemed to me, of a few, 
cominonly of two, lines somewhat metrically arranged; but I do not know that 
its leogth is strietly defined. 

* branch; sap Eilel/uf the great vaibhishlka Bchod, asserting the reality 
of all viable phenomena, and claiming the authority of Rihnla.' 

■ See Nanjio's Catalogue, No. laSy, He does not mentioa it in his a^iecmiit 
of H'hien, who, he says, tnuislated the Saipytikta-pi|aka Sfitra. 

* Probably Hanjio's Catalogue, No. lao; at ^y rate, connected with it 
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state of Buddha, ]et mt liot be born in a frontier Und^" He remained 
accordingly (in India), and did not return (to the land of Han). F^-hien^ 
however, whose original purpose had been to secure the introduction of 
the complete Vi nay a rules into the land of Han, returned there alone- 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

TO CHA^pA and TAMALlPlt* * STAY AND LABOURS THERE FOR 
Tin^E YEARS. TAKES SHIP TO SINQHALA, OR CEYLON. 

Following the course of the Ganges, and descending eastwards for 
eighteen yojanas* he found on the southern bank the great kingdoni 
of Champ^*, with topes reared at the places where Buddha walked in 
meditation by his vihdra, and where he and the three Buddhas, his 
predecessors, sat There were monks residing at them all* Continuing 
Elis journey cast for nearly fifty yojanas, he came to the cmmtfy of 
Timaliptt^, (the capital of which is) a seaport. In the country there 
are twenty-two monasteries, at all of which there are monks residing. 
The Law of Buddha is also flourishing in it Here Fi^^hien stayed two 
years, writing out his Sfltras and drawing pictures of images. 

After this he embarked in a large merchant-vessel, and went floating 
over the sea to the south-west. It was the beginning of winter, and the 
vmd was favourable i and, after fourteen sailing day and n%ht, they 
came to thd country of Singhala K The people said that it was db^t 
(from Timalipti) about 700 yojanasp 


^ Tbis then would be the consummation of the being,-^ get to 

be Buddba^ th^ Buddha of his bme in his Xalpa^ and TSo-chlcg thought 
be coaid attain to this con^dmuiaElon hj a successioa of births; and w^ likely 
to attain to it SMuer by Hving only m India, If all tbis was imt in his mind, he 
yet felt that each of bis sneceasive lives would be happier, if lived in India* 

* Probably the modem Champanagnr, three miles west of Baglipoor, laL =*s“i+' 
lorL g6“ 55^ K 

* Tb«i Um priAcipiii emporium (br the trade aidi Ceylon and Cbiiu; the modem 
Tam-iook, bt 17' Ion. 88° E.; near the mooUi of the Hoo^j. 

* Perbapa Ching m is used here for any pottkiDS of the Tripitaka which 
he had obtained. 

* 'The Kingdom of the Lioo,* Ctiylon. Singhaia wai the name of a 
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The kingdom is on- a island, cxteading from east to west fifly 

yojanas, and from north to south thirty* * I*eit and right from it there 
ate as many as loo small i^ds, distant from one another ten, twenty, 
o-r even 3oo 1*; but all subject to the large island. Most of them produce 
pearls and precious stones of various kinds j there is tme which produces 
the pure and brilliant pearl S—an island which would form a square of 
about ten le. The king cmplojra men to watch and protect it, and 
requires three out of every ten such pearls, which the collectors fmd> 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

AT CEVLON. RISE OF THE KIKGDOU. FEATS OF BUDDHA. TOPES 
AND MONn-STERIES. STATUE OF BUDDHA IN JADE, BO TREE. 
festival of BUDDHA'S TOOTH. 

The country originally bad no human inhabitants* but was occupied 
only by spirits and n^gas, with w'hicb merchants of various countrirs 
carried on a trade. When the trafficking was taking place, the spirits 
did not show themselves. They simply set forth their precioua commo¬ 
dities. with labels of the price attached to them j while the merchante 
their purchases according to the price; and took the things away. 

Through the coming and going of the merchants (in this wayj, when 
they went away, the people of (their) various countries heard bow 
pleasant the land was, and docked to it in numbers till it became a 


merchant advcnnirer from India, to sdrom the ronnding of (be kingdom was 

His father was named Singhs,‘the Lion,’which became the narne of the 

Singfask, or SingharKingdom, ‘the Chantry of the Lion.' 
r Called the ma^i pearl or bead. Mani is eipUdned as me a nin g ‘ftee hum 
stain,’ * bright and growing purer.' It is a symbol of Buddha and of hi* Law, 
The most lalnable rosartea are made of mauis. 

* It is desirable to transliile ^ for which ' inhabitants Of ‘people’ is 
ebewhere sufficient, here by ‘ human inhabitants.' According to other accounts 
Singhala was ongiually occupied by RSkshasas or Rakshas, ‘denioas wbo 
devour men,' and ' beings to be feared,’ monstrous cannibals or anthropophagi, 
the terror of the shipwrecked mariscr. Our author’s '^irit3*(|^ ?lp) 
of a gender type. His dragons or nigs* have come before ua ag^ and agam 
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great oatioil. The (dimate) h tempcmte and attmctivc^ without any 
difference of aummer and winter. The vegetation is always iuxunanL 
Cultivation proceeds whenever men think fit: there ane no fixed seasons 
for It 

When Buddha came to this country ^ wiahing to tranafomi the wicked 
nSgaa, by his supernatural power he planted one foot at the north of the 
royal city^ and the other on the top of a mountain \ the two bdng fifteen 
yojanaa apart- Over the footprint at the north of the dty the king built 
a lai^ tope, 400 cubits high^ grandly adorned with gold and silver, and 
finished with a combination of ail the precious substances. By the side 
of the tope he further buBt a monastery, called the Abhayagiri* *i where 
there are (now) five thousand monks. There is in it a hall of Buddha, 
adorned with carved and inlaid work of gold and silver, and rich m the 
seven predoiis mibstauces^ in which there is an image (of Buddha) itt 
green jade, more than twenty cubits in height^ glittering all over with those 
substances, and having an appearance of solemn dignity which words 
cannot express. In the palm of the right hand there is a pried^s pear L 
Several years had now elapsed since Fi^hlen left the land of Han; t he 


* That ^kjamuni ever virited Cejloa is to me more than doubtful Hardy, 
in M. B,, pp. 30 j-ai 3 , has bfOUfht together the legends of three visited—in the first, 
fifth, and eighth years of his Buddbaship. It is plain, however, from Fl-hien'a 
sanative, that in ihe begmoiugor our fifth century, Buddhism prevailed throughout 
the island. Davids in the last chapter of his' Buddhism ^ ascribes lEs Lqtroductioii 
la one of Aioka's missLOUs, after the CouncO of Patna, under his son Mahinda, 
when Tissa, * tbc delight of the gods," was king (b.c. ago-^igo)* 

* This would be what is known as ^Adam's peak/ having, aocordlng to 
Hardy (pp. an, aia, notes), the three names of Selcsnmano, Samastakfita, and 
SamaniJa. * There is an indenEadon on the top of it/ a Buperficlal hollaw, 5 feet 
gj inches bug, and about a| feet wide. The Hindus regard it as the footprint of 
&va; the Mohammedans, as that of Adam; and the BuddhlEts, as in the text,-— 
as having been made by Buddha. 

* Meaning *The Fearless Hill' There is stall the Abhayagiii tope, the 
highest in Ceylon, according to Davids, 150 feel in height, and built abont a, c. 
90, by Watte Gfimi^ m whose reign, about t6o years after the Council of Patna, 

3^0 years after the death of ^yamuni, the Tripiteka was first reduced : 
writing in Ceylon;—*Buddhism,' p. 334. 
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men with whom he had been m mtercourse bad all been of Tenons strange 
to him; his eyes had not rested on an old and familiar hilt or river, plant 
Of tree: his fellow-travellers, moreover, had been separated from him, 
some by deaths and others flowing off in diflerent directioDs; no face or 
shadow was now with him but bis own, and a constant sadn^ was tn 
his heart Suddenly (one day), when by the side of this image of jade^ 
he saw a merchant presenting as hi$ ofTenng a fan of white ^Ih ^; and 
the tears of sorrow involuntarily filled his eyes and fell down- 

A former king of the country hnd sent to Central India and got a slip 
of the patra tree^ which he planted by the side of the hall of Buddha, 
where a tree grew up to the height of about 300 cubits. As it bent 
on oue side towards the south-east, the kingp fearing It would fallj 
propped it with a post e%ht or nine spans round. The tree began to 
grow at the very heart of the ptop^ where it met (the trunk); {a shoot) 
pierced through the posti and went down to the ground, where it entered 
and formed roots, that rose (to the surface) and were about four spans 
round- Although the post was split m the middle, the outer portions kept 


^ We naiumli/ suppose dm the merchant-oflerer was a Chinese, as indeed the 
Chinese text* * ay, and the fan such aa Fi-hien had seen and used In his nadve land 

* This should be the pippala^ or bodhidruma, generally s^^cken of, in con' 
uexion with Buddha, as the Bo tree, under which be anained to die Euddhasblp. 
It is itrange pur author should have cpufounded them as he seem! to do. In 
wbat w* are told of the tree here* we have, no douH hia account of the plantuig, 
growth, and preservation of ihe famous Bo tree, which still exists la Ceylon. It 
has been stated in a previous note that Aioka's sou, hlahinda, went as the 
apostle of Buddhism to CcjIuil By^and-by be sent for his Sister SanghamittS, 
who bad entered the order at the same time as himself, and whose help was 
needed, some of the king's female relaiipns having signi&ed their wish to become 
nuns. Qu leaving India^ she took with her a branch of the sacred Bo tree at 
Buddha Gayi, under which ^kyamuni had become Buddha. Of how the tree 
has grown and stiLI lives we have an acoDunt in Davids^ * Buddhism.^ He quotes 
the words of Sir Emerson Tennent, sdiat it is ^ the oldest historical tree in the 
worldbut this must he denied if it be true, as Eitel says, that the tree at Buddha 
GayS, from which the slip that grew to ^ this tree was taken more than aooo 
years ago, i$ itself still living In. Its place. We might oonclude.tbat Fi-hien, when 
in Ceylon, beard neither of Mahinda nor SanghamittS. 
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hold (of the abool}, and people did not femove them. Beneath the tree 
there has been built a in which there is an image (of Buddha) 

seated, which the monks and commonalty reverence and look up to 
without ever becoming weaned. In the city there has boKi reared also 
the vih^Lra of Buddha's tooth, on which, as weU as on the other, the 
sev'en predcus substances have been employed* * 

The king practises the Biahmanical puiiAcatioiis, and the sincerity of 
the faith and reverence of the population inside the city are aUo great 
Since the establishment of government in the kingdom there has been no 
famine or scarcity, no revolution or dboider. In the treasuries of the 
monkish communities there are many precious stones, and the priceless 
mao is* One of the kings (once) entered one of those treasuries, and when 
he looked all round and the priceless pearls, his covetous greed was 
excited, and he wished to take them to himself by fonce. In three days, 
however, he came to himself, and immediately went and bowed his head to 
the ground in the midst of the monks, to show his repentance of the evil 
thought. As a sequel to this, he inJonned the monks (of what had been 
in his mind), and desired them to make a regulation that from that day 
forth the king should not be allowed to ent^ the treasury and see (whal 
it contained), and that no bhikshu ahould enter it tUl after he had been 
in orders for a period of full forty year^ ^ 

In the city there are many Vai^ya elders and Sabsean * merchants, 
whose houses axe stately and beautifuL The lanes and passages ars 
kept in good order. At the heads of the four principal streets there 
have been built preaching halls, w*here, on the eighth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth days of the month, they spread carpets, and set forth a pulpiti 
while the monks and commonalty from all quarters come together to hsir 
the Law. The people say that in the kingdom there may be altogeth® 
sixty thousand monks, who get their food from their common stores. 

* Compare what is Said tn chap rri, about the mquirie& made at mouasteifei 
as to the staudiDg of visitors in the monkbood, and duration of ibcir mmistry, 

* The phonetic values of the two Chinese characters here are in Sanskeit 
and vfl, bo or bhi. VSabsaD' is Mr. Beal's reading of ihtm, pro^bly 

correct I suppose the inetchants were Arabs, fo^enmoeis of the so-called 
MoormtDT who Biili form so important a part of the mercantile comnmnJly in 
Ceylon. 
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The king, besides^ prepares elsewhere tn the city a cemmon supply of 
food for five or six thousand oiorei When any th^ take their 
great bowls, and go (to the place of djstnbution)j and take as much as the 
vessels >^111 hold, all returning with them full. 

The tooth of Buddha is always brought forth in the middle of the 
third TTionthfc Ten days beforehand the king grandly caparisons a Large 
elephant, on w'hich he mounts a man who can speak distinctly, and is 
dressed in royal robes, to beat a large drum, and make the following pro^ 
clamation: "The Bodhisattva, during three Asahkhyeya-kalpas 
manifested his activity, and did not spare his owTi Kfe. He gave up king - 
dom^ city, wife, and son; he plucked out his eyes and gave them to 
another* *; he cut off a piece of his flesh to ransom the life of a dove®; he 
cut off his head und gave it as an alms^j he gave his body to feed a 
starving tigress*; he grudged not his marrow and brains. In many 
such ways as these did he undergo pain for the sake of all living. And 
so it was, that, having become Buddha^ he continued in the world for 
forty^five years, preachbg his Law, teaching and transforming, so that 
those who had no rest found rest, and the unconverted were converted. 
When his connexion with the Hving was completed* he attained to 
pari-hirvSpa (and died). Since that event, for 1497 years, the light of 
the world has gone out and all tiving beings have had long-continued 
sadness. Behold 1 ten days after this, Buddha^s tooth will be brought 
forth, and taken to the Abhayagiri-vihdra. Let all and each, whether 

^ A Kalpa, we have secoj denotes a great period of time; a period du ring 
which a phj'Sical universe is formed and decoyed. Aeaiikhydya denotcB 
the highest sum for which a conveutiaual term eiisls;—accordiiig to Chinese 
calctiladons equal to one foUowed by seventeen ciphers; according to 
and Singhalese, equal to one Mowed by ninety-seven dpheta. Eveiy Mahl- 
kalpa consists of foor Asankbyeya-kalpas. Eiiel, p* 15. 

■ See chapter iz. 

^ See chapter zL 

* He bad been bom in the 6iikya house, to do for the world what the chtracter 
of all hj$ past births required, and he had done it. 

* They could no more see him, the World-honoured one+ Couipare the 
Sacred Books of the East, vol. xi, Buddhist Suttas, pp^ S9, tai, and note 
ou p. Sp. 
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monks or bics, who wish to amass ment for themselves^ make the 
roads smooth and in good condition, grandly adorn the lanes and 
hy-wa>'s, and provide abundant store of flowers and incense to be used 
as ofTerings to itp^ 

WTien this proclamation is over, the king exhibits, so as to line both 
sides of the road, the five hundred diiTerent bodily forms in which the 
Bodhlsaltva has in the course of his history appeared :--here as Sudiita', 
there as Sania"j now as the king of elephants^, and then as a stag 
or a horseAU these figures are brightly coloured and grandly 
executed, looking as if they were alive* * After tHs the tooth of Buddha 
is brought forth, and k carried along in the middle of the road. Every¬ 
where oQ the way offerings are presented to it, and thus it arrives at the 
hall of Buddha in the Abhayagiri-vIhAta. There monks and laics are 


^ Sudana or Sudatta was tbs name of the Bodhbattva in the birth which 
preceded his appearance as felkyamuni or Gotstma, when he became the 
Supreme BuddhL This period is known as tJie Vessanlara Jataka, of which 
Hardy* M. B., pp* 116-121, gives a long account; see also * Buddhist Buth 
Stories/ ihe Nidana Katha, p. 15B. In il, as Sudina, he futfilled *the Perfeefions/ 
his disringulfihing attribute being enlire ^If-renunciation and alms^giving, so that 
in the Nidiiia Katha he is made to say (* Buddhist Birth Stories/ p. 

* This earth, unconscious though she be, and ignorant of joy or grief* 

Even she by my free-gi\'ing^s mlgbly power was shaken seven tiuies^^ 

Then* when he passed away* be appeared in the Tushita heaven, to enter in 
due time Ehc womb of Mab^-maya^ and be bom as ^kjamudi. 

* I lake ihe name Mma. from Beal's revised version. He says in a note 
that the Sdma J^taka, as well as the Vessantara, is represented in the Slflchi 
sculptures. But what the S&ma J^ka was 1 do not yet know, Bui adopting 
this name, the two Chiuese characters in the test should be translated * the change 
into S™a/ R^mu^t gives for them, " la uansforraaiion en Eclair; ‘ Beal, in his 
first version/his appearance as a bright flash of light;" Giles* "as a flash of 
lightning;* my own first verrion was ^as tbe changing flashes of lightning/ 
Julien"s M^thode docs not give the phonetic value in Sanskrit of 

* Id an anaij'sis of ^ the number of times and the different forms in which 
Si&kyamuui had appeared La his JItaka births, given by Hardy (M. B., p* io*)* 
it Is said that he had appeared six times as an elephant; ten times as a deer; 
and four times as a hoise. 
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collected in crowds. They bum incense, Jight lamps^ and perform all the 
prescribed services, day and night without ceasing^ tiU ninety days have 
been complctedj when (the tooth) is returned to the vJh^ra within the 
city. On fast^ays the door of that vihira is opened^ and the foirns of 
ceremonial reverence are observ'ed according to the rules* 

Forty Je to the east of the Abhayagiri-vihira there is a hill, with a 
vih^ra on it^ called the Cha itya^ where there may be acoo monks- 
Among them there is a Sramana of great virtue, named Dharma-gupta*, 
honoured and looked up to by all the kingdom. He has lived for more 
than forty years in an apartment of stone, constantly showing such gentle¬ 
ness of heart, that he has brought snakes and rats to stop tc^ether in the 
same room, without doing one another any harm* 

CHAPTER XXXrX. 

CREMATION OF A^HAT. SERMON OF A DEVOTEE- 

- South of the city seven 1 e there Is a vihira^ called the Mahi-vihlraj 
where 3000 monks reside. There had been among them a .^ramana^ of such 
lofty virtue, and so holy and pure in his observance of the disciplinary 
rules, that the people all surmbed that he w'Os an Arhat. When he 
drew near his end^ the king came to examine into the point; and having 
assembled the monks according to rule, asked whether the bhikshu had 
attained to the full degree of Wisdom K They ansivercd in the affirma^ 
tive, saying that he was an Arhat. The king accordingly, when he dJed^ 
buried him after the fashion of an ArhatT as the regular rules prescribed. 


* Chaiij-a is a general term designating all places and objects of religions wor¬ 
ship which have a reference to andeot Buddhas, and inciudhig therefore Sidpas 
and temples as well as sacred relics^ pictures, GUtues, &c. It is defined as ' a 
fane/ "a place for worship and presenting oCTerings/ Eitel, p, 141, The hill 
referred to is the sacred hill of MihiulaJe, abemt eight miles due east of the 
Bo tree;—Davids* Buddhism^ pp* 330, ajr* 

’ Eitel sa)‘s {pu 31); 'A fatuous ascetic, the founder of a school which 
flourished in Cejion, a.j>, 400* But F^-hien gives no intimation of Dharma- 
gupta's founding a school 

^ Possibly, * and asked the bhikshu/ I prefer the other way of construing 
how-ever. 
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Fouf or five le cast from the vihdra thri-e was reared a great pile of fire¬ 
wood, which might be more than thirty cubits square^ aiid the same la 
height- Near the top were laid sandal, aloe» and other kinds of 
fragrant wood^ 

On the four sides (of the pile) they made steps by which to ascend it 
With dean white haircloth, almost like silk, they wrapped (the body] 
round and round \ They made a large carriage-fiame, in form like our 
funeral car, but without the dragons and fishes ^ 

At the time bf the crematioUp the king and the people, in multitudes 
from all quarters, collected together, and pr«eated offermgs of flowers 
and incense. While they were following the car to the burial-ground % 
the king himself presented flowers and incense. When this was finished^ 
the car was lifted on the pile* * all over which oil of sweet basil was 
poured, and then a light was applied. ^Tiile the fire was blazing, every 
one, with a reverent heart, pulled off his upper garment, and threw it, 
with his feather-fan and umbrella, from a distance into the midst of the 
flames^ to assist the buming. When the cremation was over, they 
collected and preserved the bones, and proceeded to erect a tope. F 4 - 
hien had not arrived in time (to see the distinguished Shaman) alive* 
and only saw his burial. 

At that time the king^, who was a sincere believer in the Law of Buddha 
and wished to build a new vihira for the monks, first convoked a great 


^ fr seems strange that this should have been understood as a wrapping of the 
immense pyre with the doth. There is nothing in the text to necessitate such a 
verson, but the contrary. Compare * Buddhist Suttas,' pp. 91* 93, 

* See the descriptlou of a funeral caf and its decoradona in the Sacred 
Books of the East^ voL xxviil, the Lt Book XIX, Fd-hien's 

‘ ui this (country)/ which I have expressed by * our/ shows that whai^er notes 
of this cremation he had taken at the time, the account in the text was 
composed after his return to China, and when he bad the usages there in 
his tniiid aud perhaps before his eyes. This disposes of all diOlculty 
occasioned by the ^ dragons" and * fishes.' The ^ at the end is merely the 
concluding partide. 

' The pyre served the purpose of a buml-ground or grave;, and hence oor 
author writes of it as such. 

* This king must have been Mahi^nina (^n. 410-433)* In the time of his 
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assembly. After giving the monks a meal of rice, and presenting his 
offerings (on the occasion), he selected a pair of first-rate oxen, the 
honia of which were grandly decorated with gold, silver, and the 
p^ous substances, A golden plough had been provided, and the king 
himself turned up a furrow on the four sides of the ground within which 
the budding was to be. He then endowed the connnunity of the monks 
with the population, fields, and houses, writing the grant on piatea of 
metal, (to the effect) that from that time onwards, from generation to 
^cDcr^tioiip DO One should ventui'e to ShUduI ot ^Iter iL 

In this country F4-hieD heard an Indian devotccp who was fecitiiig 
a Sitra from the pulpit, say:—* * Buddha's alms-bowl was at first in Vai^lt, 
and now it is in Gandhlra^ After do many hundred years’ (be gave, 
when F 4 -hien h^d him, the exact' number of years, but he has for¬ 
gotten it), ‘it Will go to W^tem Tukbira*; after so many hundred 
years, to Khoten; after so many hundred years, to Kharachar*- after 
BO many himdred years, to the land of Han; after so many hundred 
yrars, It will come to Sinhala; and after so many hundred years, it 
mil return to Central India. After that, it will ascend to the Tushita 
heaven; and when the B^hisattva Maitreya sees it, he will say with a 
ttgh, "The alms-bowl of Sakyamuni Buddha is come;” and with all the 
evas he will present to it fiowera and incense for seven days. When 
toese have expired, it will return to Jambudvipa, where it will be received 
^ the king of the sea nigas, and taken into his ndga palace. When 

n (and become 

iiuddha), It wiil again separate into four bowb^ which will return to the 

top of mount Anna* whence they came. After Maitreya has become 


p^ecessor, Upanssa (a.u. 368-410), the pifakas were first translated inio 
Singhalese. Under arahi-idm, Bnddhaghoslia wrote his commentaries. Both 
were gnat buildera of vihflras, S« the Mahivan^a, pp, 247, foil 

See chapter xii, Ffi-hiea had seen it at Punishapura, which Eitei says was 

‘ the ancient capital of GandhSra.* 


* Western Tiilto jj iht same probably as the Tuihfira (g#) 

o toapter xu, a king of which is there described as trying to cany off the 
bowl from Purtishaptira. 


* North of the Bosieng lake at the fool of the TWen-shan range (E. H, , p. 56). 
See note 3, p. 33, Instead of‘Anna'the Chinese recensions have VJna; 





,,o the travels of fa-hien. 

Buddha, the four deva kings wUl again Ihink of the Budd^(with their 
boAvls as they did in the case of the previous Buddha}. The thousand 
Buddhas of this Bhadra-kalpa, indeed, will all use the same aim^bowl; 
arid when the bowl has disappeared, the Uw of Buddha will go on 
gradually to be extinguished. After that extinctidn has taken place, 
the life of man mil be shortened. Ull it is only a period of five yrars. 
During this period of a five years' life, rice, butter, and od will all 
vanisli aivay, and men will become exceedingly wicked. The grass and 
trees which they lay hold of will change into srvords and dubj, with 
which they wUl hurt, cut, and kill one another. Those among them on 
whom there is blessing will withdrew from society among the hilla; 
and when the wicked have exterminated one another, they wiU apm 
come forth, and say among themselves. ‘‘The men of former times 
enjoyed a very great longevity j but through becoming ex«cdingly 
wicked, and doing all lawless things, the length of our life has been 
shortened and reduced even to five j cars. Let us now unite ti^cther in 
the practice of what is good, cherishing a gentle and symt^tlnsiug heart, 
and carefully cultivating good faith and righteousnessL When each one 
in this way practises that faith and righteousness, life wiH^go on to 
double its length till it reaches 80.C00 years- When Maitrei^ appears 
in the world, and begins to turn the wheel of his Law. he will w the firet 
place save Uiose among the disciples of the Law left by the SSl^a w o 
have quitted their families, and tliosc who have accepted the three 
Refuges, undertaken the five Prohibitions and the eight Abstinences, and 
given offerings to the three Precious Ones; secondly and thirdly, he will 
save those between whom and conversion there is a connexion trans¬ 
mitted from the past'”' 

(Such was the discourse}, and F^-hien wished to write it down 
as a portion of doctrine; but tlic man said,'This is taken from no 
Sfltra, it is only the utterance of my own mind.' 

but Vfna or Vjnaiaka, and Ana for Sadariana are names of one or other 
of the concentric circles of recks siuTounding mount Mera, the fabled home 
of the deva guardians of the bowl. 

' That is, those whose Karma in the past should be rewarded by such 
conversion in the present. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

AFTER TWO VEARS TAKES SHIP FOR CHINA. DISASTROUS PASSAGE 
TO java; and thence to CHINA; ARRIVES AT SHAN-TUNG; 
AND GOES TO NANKING, CONCLUSION OR L'ENVOI BY ANOTHER 
W'RITER. 

FA'HIEN abode in tliis country two year$j and, in addition (to his 
acquisitions in Patna), succeeded in getting a copy of the Vinaya* * 
piiaka of the MahHisakaij (school)>; the Dlrghilgania and 
Sarnyuktigama^ (Sfttias); and also the Saijiyukta-saiichaya- 
pi^aka^;—all being works unknown in the land of Han, Having 
obtained these Sanskrit works, he took passage in a large cnerchantman, 
on board of which there were more than 200 men, and to which was 
attached by a rope a smaller vessel, as a provision against damage 
or injury to the large one from the perils of tlie navigation. With 
a favourable wind, they proceeded eastwards for three days, and then 
they encountered a great wind. The vessel sprang aleak and the water 
came in. The merchants wished to go to the smaller vessel; but the men 
on board it, fearing that too many would come, cut the connecting rope. 
The merchants w’ere greatly alarmed, feeling their risk of instant death. 
Afraid that the vessel would fill, they took their bulky goods and threw 


^ No. riia in Naojio's Catalogue, translated into Chinese by Euddbajlva and 
a Chinese ^ramana about 435. Maht^iisakilh means * the school of the trans¬ 
formed earth,' or * the sphere within which the Law of Buddha is uiBuenllai.' 
The school is one of the subdivisions of the 5 arvdst]v&d£b- 

• Nanjio’s 545 and 504. The Agamas are Siitras of the hlnayina, 
divided, according to Eilel, pp, 4, 5, into four classes, the Eist or Dlrghlga- 
mas (long Agamas) being treatises 01^ right conduct, while the third class 
contains the Samynktdgamas (inized Agamaa). 

* Meaning 'Miacellanmis Collections; ' a sort of fourth Pitaha. See Nanjio'a 
fourth division of the Canon, conlaining Indian and Chinese misceltaneous 
works. But Dr, Davids says that no work of this name is known either in 
Sanskrit or Pfili literature. 
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tKem into the water, Fi-hkn aUo took his pitcher^ and washing- 
basin, with some other articles^ and cast them into the sea j but fearing 
that the merchants would cast oveiboard his books and images, he could 
only think with all his heart of Kwan-she-yin * *, and commit his life to 
(the protection of) the church of the-land of Han*, (saying in efTect), 
' I have travelled far in search of our Law, Let me, by your dread and 
supernatural (power), return from my wanderings, and reach my resting- 
place 1’ 

In this Viiy the tempest* continued day and night, till on the 
thirteenth day the ship was carried to the side of an island, where, 
on the ebbing of the tide, the place of the lej.k was discovered, and 
it was stopped, on which the voyage was resumed. On the sea 
(hereabouts) there are many pirates, to meet with whom b speedy 
death. The great ocean spreads out, a boundless expanse. There 
is no knowing cast .or west; only by observing the sun, moon, and 
stars was it possible to go fonvard. If the weather were dark and 
rainy, (the ship) went as die was carried by the wind, without any 
definite course. In the darkness of the night, only the great waves 
were to be seen, breaking on one another, and emitting a brightness 
like that of fire, with huge turtles and other monsters of the deep 
(all about). The merchants were full of terror, not knowing where they 
were going- The sea was deep and bottomless, and there was no place 
where they could drop anchor and stop. But when the sky became 
clear, they could tell east and west, and (the ship) again went forward in 


' We have in the text a phonetisation of the Sanslmt Hondiki, which is 
explained in Eitei by the two characters that follow, as^* washing basin,’ but two 
things evidently are intended. 

* See note p. 4^ 

* At his novitiate Fd-hien had sought the refuge of the ^ three Precious 
Ones' (the three Refuges [" of last cnapter), of which the congregaiion 
or body of the monks was one; and here bis thoughts turn naturally to the 
branch of it in China. His words in his heart were not exactly words of prayer, 
but very nearly so. 

* In the teat A JiL. t4-fuiig/tlw great %rbd,"=the 
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the right direction. If she had come oq any hidden rock, there would 
have b«a no way of escape. 

After proceeding in this way for rather more than ninety days, they 
arrived at a countiy called Java-dvipa, where various forms of error and 
Brahmanbm are flourishing, while Buddhism in it is not worth speaking 
of. After staying there for five months, (Fi-hien) again embarked in 
another large merchantaiaii, which also had on board more than soo 
men. They carried provisions for fifty days, and commenced the 
voyage on the sixteenth day of the fourth month. 

Fi-^hien kept h[$ retreat on bc^d the ship. They took a course 
to the north-east, intending to fetch Kwang-chow, After more than a 
month, when the night-dnim had sounded the second watch, they 
encountered a black wind and tempestuous rain^ which threw the 
merchants and passengers into consternation. F^-hien again with 
ail his heart directed his thoughts to Kwan-shc-^yin and the monkish 
communities of the land of Han; and, through their dread and 
mysterious protection^ was preserved to day-break. After day-break, 
the Brahmans deliberated together and said, * It is having this ^camapa 
on board whidi has occarioned our misToituue and brought us this 
great and bitter suflfering. Let us land the bhikshu and place him 
on some island-shore- We must not for the sake of one man allow 
ourselves to be exposed to such imminent perC/ A patron of Fi-hien, 
however, said to tbem^^If you land the bhlkshuiK you must at the 
same time land me; and if you do not* then you must kiU me* If you 
land this ^ramana, when I gdt to the land of Han, 1 will go to the king^ 
and inform against you» The king also reveres and believes the Law 
of Buddha, and honours the bhikshits*’ The merchants hereupon were 
perplexed, and did not dare immediately to land (Fi-hien). 

At this time the sky continued very dark and gloomy, and the 
salhng-masters looked at one another and made mistakes^ More than 
seventy days passed {from their laving Java), and the provisions and 
water were nearly exhausted. They u^ the salt-water of the sea for 
cooking, and carefuUy divided the (fresh) water, each man getting two 
pints. Soon the whole was nearly gone, and the mmhants took 
counsel and saidt' At the ordmary rate of sailing we ought to have 
reached Kwang-chniv ajid now the time is pa^ed by many days;— 
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must wc not ha ve held a wrong course ? ’ Immediately they directed the 
ship to the north-west, looking out for land; and after sailmg day and night 
for twelve days, they reached the shore on the south of mount Lfio \ 
on the borders of the prefecture of Ch'ang-kwang ^ and immediately got 
good water and vegetables- They had passed through many perils and 
hardships, and had been in a state of anxious apprehension for many 
days together; and now suddenly arriving at this shore, and seeing 
those (well-known) vegetables, the lei and kwoh®, they knew indeed 
that it was the land of Han. Not seeing, however, any inhabitants 
nor any traces of them, they did not know whereabouts they were. 
Some said that they had not yet got to Kwang-chow, and others that 
they had passed it. Unable to come to a definite conclusion, (some of 
them) got into a small boat and entered a creek, to look for some one 
of whom they might ask what the place was. They found two hunters, 
whom they brought back with them, and then called on Fd«>hien to act 
a$ interpreter and question them. F^-hlen first spoke assuringly to 
them, and then slowly and ^tinctly asked them, ‘Who are you?’ 
They replied, 'We are disciples of Buddha?’ He then asked,‘What 
are you looking for among these hills?' They began to lie®, and said. 


‘ They had got to the south of the Shm-tung proniontory, and the foot of movot 
Wo, which still rises under the same name od the extreme south of the peninsula, 
cast from KeSo Chow, and having the district of Tseih-mih on the east of it. 
All the coiintiy there is iududed in the present Phing-too Chow of the deparlnieRt 
L&e-chow. The name Fhing-too dates from the Han dynasty, but under the 
dynasty of the After ChV (^^ (* *• 479 '~S®*)< changed into Ch'aug- 

kwang. F&-hien may have lived, and composed the narrative of his travels, 
after the change of name was adopted, See the Topogtaphical Tables of the 
different Dynasties (M ^S* ^ ||)» published in 1815, 

* WTiat these vegetables exactly were it is' difficult to say; and there are 
different readings of the ehatacters for them. Williams’ Dictionary, under k wo h, 
brings the two names togeLher in a phrase, but the rendering of it is simply »a 
soup of simples.' For two or three columns here, however, the text appears to 
me eonfhsed and imperfect 

* I suppose these men were really hunters; and, when bionght before FJ- 
hien, because he was a ^ramana, they llought they would please him by saying 
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‘To-morrow is the fifteenth day of the seventh month. We wanted to 
get some pe^hes to present' to Buddha.’ He asked further, ‘What 
is this?’ They replied, ‘This Is the border of the prefecture 
? ■ f ® Ts’ing-chow under the (ruling) House of 

Tsin. WTien they heard this, the merchants were glad, immediatdy 

asked for (a portion of) their money and goods, and sent men to Ch'ane- 
kwMg city, 

jThe prefect Le E was a reverent neliever to the Law of Buddha, 
When he heard that a ^tamaiia had arrived in a ship across the sea, 
bringing with him books and images, he. immediately came to the sea¬ 
shore with an escort to meet (the travcUer), and receive the books and 
image^ and took them back with him to the seat of his govemmoit. 
On this the merchants went back in the direction of Yang-chow* *; (but) 
when (F4-hien) arrived at Ta'iog-chow, (the prefect there) * begged him 
(to remab with him) for a winter and a summer. After the summer 
retrttt was ended, Fi-hicn. having been separated for a long time from 
his (feJlow-)inMters, wished, to huny to Ch’ang-gan; but as the business 
which he had in hand was important, he went south to the Capital * j and 
at an interview with the masters (there) exhibited the Sfitras and the 
collection of the Vinaya (which he had procured). 

After Fd-hiea set out from Ch’ang-gan, it took him six years to reach 


they were disciples of Buddha. But what had direiples of Buddha lo do with 

hunting and ^ing life ? They were caught in their mvo trap, aud said they 
’were JookiDg for peaches. 

' The Chinese character here has occurred twice before, but in a different 
meaning and conneadbu. Rdmusat, Beal, and Gfies take it as equivalent to 
to sacrifice. But his foUowers do not ‘sacrifice’ to Buddha Thsi is a 

prtestly term, and should not be employed of anything done at Buddhistic 
Sfiryice®* 

* Probably the present department of Yaug-cbon ut Keang-soO; but as I have 
^ in a previous note, the narrative does not go on so cleariy &s it generally 

* Was, or could, this prefect be Le E? 

* Frobably not Ch'ang-gan, but Nan-king, which was the capital of the Eastern 
Tsid djiustj imd«j another cticie. 
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Central India^; stoppages there extended over (other) six years; and on 
his return it took him three years to reach Ts'ing-chowp The countrie* * 
through which he passed were a few under thirty. From the sandy 
desert westwards on to India, the beauty of the dignified demeanour of 
the monkhcx>d and of the transfoimuig influence of the Law was beyond 
the power of language fully to describe; and reflecting how our masters 
had not heard any complete account of theroj. he therefore (went on) 
without r^anlmg his own poor life, or (the dangers to be encountered) 
on the sea upon his retuin^ thus incurring hardships and difficulties in a 
double form. He was fortunate enough* through the dread ^wer of 
the three Honoured Ones \ to receive help and protection in his perils; 
an'^ therefore he wrote out an account of his experiences, that worthy 
readers might share with him in what he had heard and said 

It was in the year Keah-)rin\ the twelfth year of the period E-he of the 


^ The whole of this paragraph is probablj Fi-bien's own conclusion of his 
nsnmive. The second half of the second sentenccj bolh in senfiment and style 
"a the Cbiiiese tex^ seems to necessitate our ascribing it to him, writmg on the 
Lmprise of his ihoughts, in the suae indirect form which he adopted for his 
whole narrative. There are^ however, two peculiar phraseologies in it which 
might suggest the work of another band. For tbe name Indiap where the first * 
is placed^ a character is employed which ia dmilarly applied nowhere elsej and 
again, ^ the three Honoured Ones,^ at which the second * is placed* must be tbe 
^me as * the three Precious Ones,* which we have met with so often; ttuless we 
suppose that is printed m all the revisidns for ‘the World- 

bonotired one,' which has ofien occuired. On the wbolCf whUe 1 accept this 
paragraph a$ Fi-hien's own, I do it with some hesitation. That the roHowinf 
and condudin^ paragraph is Iroin another habd, there can be no doobL And it 
Is as different as possible in s^le froni tbe shnpie and straigbdbnraid nanrative of 
Fl-hien» 

* There is an error of (Me here, for which it is difficult to accotut. Tbe 
year Keah-yin was a.d. 414; but that was the tenth year of the period E-he, and 
not the iwelffh, tbe cyclical designation of which was Pitig>-5hin. According to 
the precedii^ paragraph, Fi-hien's travels had o(»:upted him fifteen years, so 
that counting from a.d, 399, the year Kc-hSe, as that in which he set out, the year 
of his getting toTsIng-chow would have been Kwei-chow, the ninth year of the 
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(Eastern) Tan dynasty, the yeaj^star bdng in Viigo-Libra, in the 
summer, at the close of the period of retreat, that I met the devotee Fl- 
hien. On his arrival I lodged him with myself in the whiter study S 
and there, in our meetii^ for conversation, 1 asked him again and 
again about his travels. The man was modest and complaisant, and 
answered readily according to the truth. I thereupon advised him to 
enter into H rtatU where he had at first only given a summary, and he 
proceeded to relate all things in order from the beginniiig to the end. 
He said himself, 'When I look back on what I have gone through, my 
heart is involuntarily moved, and the perspiration flow forth. That 1 
encountered danger and trod the most perilous places, without thinking 
of or sparing myadQ was because 1 had a definite aim, and thought of 
nothing but to do my best in my simplicity and stra^htforwardness. 
Thus ft was that I exposed my life where death seemed inevitable, 
if I might accomplish but a tea-thousandth part of what I hoped.' These 
words affected me in turn, and I thought' This man is one of those 
who have seldom been seen from ancient times to the present. Since the 
Great Doctrine flowed on to the East there has been no one to be com¬ 
pared with Hien in hia forgetfulness of self and search for the Law. 
Henceforth I know that the influeoce of sincerity finds no obstacle, how- 


period E-be; and we mighl join on 'This year Kealt-yin' to that paragraph, 
ns the date at which the narrative was wiitteo out for the bamboo-tablets and the 
Bilk, and then begins the Envoy, 'In the twelfth year of E-hc/ This vsonld 
remove the error as it stands at present, but unfortunately there is a particle at 
the end of the second date (^), which seems to tie the twelfth year of E-he to 
Keah-yin, as another designation of iU The'year-star' is the planet Jupiter,the 
revolution of which, in twelve years, conslimies * a great year.’ Whether it would 
be posrible to fix exactly by mathemaidcal calcolation in what year Jupiter was in 
the Chinese todiacal sign embracing part of both Virgo and Scorpio, and thereby 
help to solve the difficulty of the passage, I do not know, and in the meantime 
muEt leave that dlflictilly as I have fi>tmd it, 

^ We do not know who the writer of the Envoy was. ' The winter study or 
hbrary ’ would be the name of the apartmeit in lus monastery or house, where he 
sat and talked with Fd-bien. 
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ever ^eat, which it does not overcome, and that force of uvUi does 
not fail to accomplish whatever service it undertakes. Does not the 
accomplishing of such service arise from forgetting fand disregarding) 
what is (generally) considered as important, and attaching importance to 
what is (generally) forgotten?' 
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A-e (A^ta, jkh\% pag?e 6 ^, 

A'Je, 54 - 

Abhaj^agin monaslcry^ lojj 105, 106, 
107. Hall of Buddba b, ond iTr^^uc 
orjad*j 102, 103* 

Abbidbanna, lo etaJ. 

Ajiiasaini (king), 76, Bi, Sa, 85, 
^m^-bowZ of Btiddhfl, 34, 35, no. 
HArobapalf, 72, 

57, 

Amn^,^, 44. 45, 7,, 

ofp m Sajnddhjf 75-77^ 

Angulimllj-a, gg, 

Anna (mouse), 109, 

Aouniddba, 48. 

Arhan, the, or Arbai (in Chicie« Lo-han), 

57t T*p 7S> Cremation of 
^ an Arhat, 107, roS, 

Atya, 57. 

AsanJchyeya^talpa, 105. 

A^ka> ar, 50; his Epirit~buiJt 
and halls, 77; his brother, 77; bis 
tope and inscription, 80; bis 
vih^ and pillar, 50, 51 ; hjs city 
and pillar of Ke-le, 85* wished to 
build 84,000 topes, legend of his 
naraka, 90-91. 

Bhiltshu, 13, 39, IS, 83, 86, ji. 5a, 1,3, 
Suicide of, 86. Bhikshu^f, 45. 
BimbisSra (king), 81. 81. 

Bo tree, the, in Ceylon, 103, 104. In , 
Gayi, 88, Both are called in rni<nalrf 
by fi-hieu the patra tree. 


Bodhisattva, 19, Legends of Buddha, 
when Bodhisattva, 30, gr, 3a. 33 - 73, 
T 4 ? JE05* Maiu^ja Bodhisattva, 25, 
Books of Discipline, the. See Vlnaya. 
Aiihina (king), the first person of the 
Brahman icil Triranrlt, 49, 89. 
Brahmans. 47, 55, 60, 6t. The Bnih^ 
man Rddha-simi, 78. 

Buddha, incarnation of the, 65; inci¬ 
dents of his early life, 65, 66 j where 
he renounced the world. 70 j where 
l» died, 70; where be endured austeri¬ 
ties 3 ?; legends of that time, 87,88. 
His attainment of the Buddhaship, 
89; first kboiiiB afterwards, 89. In' 
Ceylon, rot; his wonderful stride and 
Ibotprint, Ids. Buddha's preaching, 
54. fifi. 

Buddhism, Fl-hien*a name for, 30. 

Buddhists, different esiunates of the 
number of, 5-8, 

Central India, or the Middle Kingdom. 
a8. Condition and cuEtoms of, 42, 

43* 

Chakraiwrtti king, 49, 50, 

Champfi, loo. Topes and monasteries 
in, too. 

ChaJlcbamao^ £o. 

70 ^ 

Chandilaa, 43, 

Ch'ang-gan, 9, 10, i tg. 

Chang K'een, 17. 

Chang-yili, n, 
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CbaitOAl tope, iht, 70. 

Cbe-Ten (pagtim), 11, 15. 

Chiuft, or the Land of HaOp 13, 24, 

toop lo^p f 13- 

Counci] m SratapArna cavern, 85^ of 
Vam, 7 S. 

DaJuhiua^ ^6-98- 

Dina and dinapatip ii| 5?, 

Danta-kSshthap legend of Buddha's^ 54, 

Desert of Gobi, ja. 

Beva^ or Brahmanic god, 1% 50, 79. 

Devadatta, 60, 86 1 followerB of, 63^ 

DeviIaya,'Tbe Shadow Coveredp* 60^ 61. 

Dcvaloka, as. 

DbaRna^the Law, one oftbe constitneiits 
of Buddhisni^ 2 B ct al 

Dhanna-gupta, 106 ^ 107 , 

X)CpiDkaia Buddha^ ^Bp 

Discourse or sermon of a devotee Lu 
Ceylon, no. 

Dragons or n^gas^ 39, 67:, 101; the 
dragon of the Rima tope, 691 the 
wlute-eajred dragon, 53 ; EEipattra, 96. 

E'he (period), 116. 

Endowments of the naonkish comrauiu- 
tie^ and offerings to them, aa, 33, 43, 
44i 108, 109, 

Fi'hien. His surname, and notices of 
his early Life, 1, 3 1 hved 10 the age of 
eighty-eight, i, 3. Genuineiiess of 
his narrative, 3, 4. Different recen-^ 
sioDS of it, and especially the Coreao 
text appended to this volume, 4. 
Stages of his travels :—Ch'afig-gaOp 
TO I Lung, 10^ kingdom of K'een- 
iLwei, 10 -f that of Now-fan, 10; 
Chajig-jih, ii; 'Tim-hwangp ti; 


desert of Gobi, la; Shen-shen, la; 
Woo-e, 14 I Yu-teen, 16 j Tsie-hoh, 
ai| Yu-hmiy, ai; JCedi-ch^fi, la | 
'Po'ldb, J4 i crosses the Indus, a6; 
Woo-changp or Udyflna, al; Soo-ho- 
to, or Swastene, 39 j Gan^cm, 313 
Tahshaiiiap 33; Purushapura, or 
Fe&hiwur, 33; He-lo, or Hldda, m 
Kag^ 36; Nag^ aB-40j Little 
Snowy mountains, 401 Lo-^ 41; 
Poh-ni, 41; recmssea the Indus, 41; 
Pe-'foo, or Bhida, 41 ^ Mathnid, or 
Manm, 435 Sahbi^a, 47; Kanyi- 
kubja, or 53; A-le, 54; 

Shi-che, 54; Sri vast! in Xo^la, 55 j 
Toowei, 63 ; Na-pei-te^ 64 ; Ka- 
pilavastu, 64; RSma, 63; Kiisamgara, 
70; Yaiilli; 73* coiiflueuce of the 
five rivers, 7S; Pi|altpiittnip or Patna, 
77 1 Mjagrihaj 80 j Nik* Ii; New 
Bijagri^ 81; Gfidhra-kfita h^, 83 ; 
Sratapari^ cave, 85 j Gayfi, 87 j 
mount Gunipada, 93; Virinast* or 
Benires* 93; Ki^f, 945 KiuMtpbfj 
96 £ Patna, 98;, ChampI, loa^ 
Tinmlipttp too; Singbala,orCeybn, 
joi } Java, 113; Shantung, in China, 
114; the Capital, tig. 

First image ma^ of Buddha, 57, 

Foo Kutig-sun, ig. 

Four great topes in North In dEa, 33; in 
Central India, 90. 

Four places of regular occurrence Ut the 
hi^ory of all Buddhas, 68. 

Four spiritual truths^ and four classes of 
disciples, 37* 

Gaodhara, 31, 33, 109. 

Gantts, 54. 93, 140. 

GayS, 87-90. 
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GoiTkaU monastery, i f« 

Cbandaua wood, 39, 
Gndhra-kOta hill^ So, 82. Legends 
connected with^ 83. F£-luen spends 
a nigbt on, 83. 

Grove of the Getting of Eyes, 58, 59* 
Gimipada (mount), 92, 

Hal»ts of the Khoteners^ 16, 17^ 

HaJl of Bnddba, 20^ 102. 
l^An, the land of* See China. 

He-b, 36* 

Hlnayfina, 14, 15, 23, 4i,etnL 
Ko-^ang, rtaine of, 58^ 

HwiLng-che (period), 9* 

Hwiiy-keen (pilgrim), 11, 13, 
Hwnyking {pBgrim), 9, *8, a», 29, 36. 

Death of, 40, 41- 
Hmiy-tah (pLigrim)i i8j 29^ 36. 
Hwny-wei (pilgriiii), 10^ 15, 

Hwuy-ying (pilgrim), 10. Death of. 36. 

India, 10^ 14, (Norlh), 24, aS, 29, 
(Central)^ 28, 42* (South), 47, 
Indns, the, 26. Crossing it, 26 * re- 
crossing tt, 4 u 

Jambudvfpa, 34, 48, 80* 

J 4 laka atones, 30, jr, 32. 73> T4i et aL 
Jetavana vihiraL, 56 j burning of iht, 
57. Sympathy of the monks at^ with 
the pilgrims, 58. Park of thep 59, 
Jivaka, 82. 

Kanishka (king), 33 * and bis tope, 34. 
Kanyfikubja, or Canonge, 33, 54* 

Kan Ying, 27* 

Kio-ch"ang, 15. 

Kapilavastiip 64-68 

Karanda Bamboo garden (Karan^ 
Vertuvana), 84, 


Kfiit, 94^ 

Ka^yapa brothers and their disciples^ 89. 
Kaiyapa Euddha^s entire skeleton, 93, 
Kaun^ya and his companions, 94, 95, 
Eanilmbf, 96, 

Keah-yin (year)» 116, 

K"ech<h* 5 , 18, 22. 

K'een-kwei, ro+ 

Ke-ble (year), 9. 

Kharachar, 109. 

Khoten, 16-20, tog^ 

King Pmsetiajit, 53. 

King's Kew monastery, 19. 

Kopbene, 21, 

Ko^a, 53. 

Kwang-chow, 114. 

K^van-she-yin, 46, u a, 1* 3. 

Le E (prefect), 113. 

Le HiOp 12. 

Legends of Buddha in North India, 29, 
30, 39; as Bodhisiitva, 31. Of his 
daota-klditha, 54, 55, 

Legends of Taksh^O^^ 32, 

Legends of topes aod monastciy', 53,73, 
Licbchhavis, 71, 72, 76. 

Dttle Snowy mountains* 40. 

Ichc, 4I« 

LnrabinI (garden), 6 7. Birth of Buddha 
in, 67. 

Lung, 10. 

Madhyamayina, 14. 
hMiikaij^pa, 45, 85- 
Mahi-maudgaJy&yaim (Mngalaii), 44, 
40. S2. 

Mah^-pmjfipatt, 55, 66. 

Mahiydna, 14, 16, 21, 41, et al. 
Maitreyw Bodhisattva, 25; statue of, 25^ 
28, T09* 
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46t 79 (a Bralmi:^)p 
kangt 74 i Pi^una* S3 ; SS- 
Malhurip or Maltra^ 42. 

Merchants (five hundred), 89 . 
MoDasteries^or Sangharimas>i7p3S^etal. 

Monastery (GomatiX ^ 7 ^ 

Monastery of the Great Heapp 51. 
Monastery (Pigeon), 96-93. 

Ifor^kUb customs, 44-47' 

Monkish food out of the ordinary hours, 

44 

Monks (4000 in SlffiH-Bbcn), 13; (4000 
in WrwHe), 15 5 (seieial myriads in 
Khoten), 15. Influence of the* 4 s. 
Quinquennial assembly of* 2 a* 23. 
Mother of Buddha {MabS-mflyfl}* 48, 
5 «. ^ 5 - 

Mnchilinda (dragOo)p 

Kfigara* 36. 

Nila, 81. 

Nanda, 65- 
Naraka* 90. 

Nc'Je dly and pillar, 3 o+ 

New Rfljagrihaf 

KtneQr*5ii sorts of erroneous viewSp 
Nirgrantha, the, 82, 

Nlrvina, 14, 27, et a]. 

Now-t’aUp lO- 

Onion raotmlainB, aOp si, 23, 24, 

Pdchyun (pdgrim)^ iip i^j jS- 
Piramit^ the, 46; Prajui-pdramitfl, 46. 
Pari-nirvana, 33, 57, 73. 

Park of * The rishi's Deer-wlld/ 94. 
Pata]iputtra, orPaina,77; monasteries of, 
78,79; hospitals and dispensaries of* 
79,97-99. ^ranuscripts copied there* 
98-99; the MahSsdfjghika rules, Sar- 
visdv^dih rules* Sarn)iikL&bhidharma- 


]iridaya-(^^^)i Sfltra of 3500 githas. 
the F^nii^na-vajpulya SOtra, Mahl- 
s^fig hikah Abhidharma, 99. 

Pe-roOp or Bhidap 41^ 

Fing (king of Chow dynasty), 37^ 

Plain (Centmi and Somh India,)* 47. 
Poh-n£, 41. 

Poonah, or Jumna river, 42. 

Pmsenajit See King 
Pralycka Buddhas, 40p 53* 74* 
Procession of images at Kboten, 16-19; 

at Patna, 79; in Ceylon^ 106. 107. 
Purtisbapura^ or Peshtwur, 33. 

Qmnqticnnta] assembly of mooks^ 22. 

Rflhola, 46. 

Rijagfiha (new and old) legends and 
inddeuts^ 80-E6. 

Ritna and its tope, 68, 69. 

Relics of Buddhaspittooop 23; alms- 
bowJ, aj, 34, 35, 89,109 i tooth, *3, 
105, loj; 8kiiil-bO'ne,3(!t,37; pewter 
stafl; 39; Sajjghili, or Sangtlti, 39; 
hav and nails,39etaL; shadow, 39,88. 
Retr^ (the summer), 10, 11, 21, 39, 
113, 117, etaL 

Sakia, 30, 34, 49, 50, «o, 80, 81, 

Sima* to6p 
Samidhi, 76. 

SanghilL See Relics. 

Siug^king (pilgrim)* u* 36. 

Siirig^shio (pilgrim), i r* 21. 

Sahkiiya, 47. 

^iriputtra, 44, 81, Sa. 

Shi^he. S4. 

Shadow of Buddha. Seo Relics. 

Sbay-e, 63* 

Shen-sheUp 13. 

Shikshipada, or ten commsndmentSp 461 
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Sm^hsJaK or Ctyim, too-hi. Manu¬ 
scripts obtained in. xii- 

A maj^naJT Lj 84^ 

Suuw mountains^ 14. 

Soo-ho-lo (Swastene)^ ag, 30. 

^ramana (Sraknax^ SM-mfiA)p 14 ct al. 

^rlmanerai 45.69, 70- 

^raiapai^ c&w, or cave of the First 
Councils €41 85. 

Srivasit, 55i 56. Topes and Legends of* 
56-61. 

Srottpannas^ 67, E6. 

Subhadra, 71^ 

Sudinat 106. 

Sudatta, 56. 

Snddhodanft^ 64. 

Sjmpathy of Indian monks with piU 
glims, 4r. 

TakshaiilAp $2^ 

Tamibptf^ 100. 

TicM^ing (piJgnjn)p 9 , i8p 19* 36^ 99* 

Tathigata, 63. 

Three Suddbas antenor to Sikjaiiiunip 
<54- 

T'o-leilif or Darada^ 24 . 

TopeSj I7j 40, 53, ei al Buddha him¬ 
self assisted in building a model tope, 
39 p 

Trayastriip^ heaven, legend ofBnddlia's 
ascent to and descent froinp 48, 49, 
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